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WAR IS AT HOME 
as well as 


IN THE NORTH SEA 


and on the 


MAGINOT LINE 


HE psychological task of this war is the 

task of endurance. This is not a time for 
the whipping up of temporary enthusiasm by 
preachments of a kind of hatred which even the 
Germans can only maintain for six months or a 
year at a time, and which Anglo-Saxons and 
French are utterly incapable of making the pre- 
dominant motive of their acts for an even shorter 
period. It is vital to remember that the spirit 
of the country as a whole includes, to a much 
larger extent than we like to think, the spirit of 
those who, as a result of many causes but chiefly 
by their sheer ill-fortune and the hostile con- 
ditions of a difficult economic era, are dependent 
on the civilian health and welfare agencies for a 
considerable part of the food, clothing and 
housing which are necessary to keep them in 
spiritual and physical fitness. We have not only 
to defeat Germany, we have also to defeat a 
condition at home which prevents a large part 
of the population from making its proper con- 
tribution to the defeat of Germany or to the 
achievement of any other national purpose. War 
is at home as well as in the North Sea and on the 
Maginot Line. We cannot afford to lose sight of 
any part of the front. 


The Front Page, Toronto Saturday Night, 
December 2nd, 1939. 

















Setroducing se 


ROSA L. SHAW 


RESS REPORTS throughout Canada have al- 
ready heralded the appointment of Miss 
Rosa L. Shaw as Executive Assistant in 
charge of Publications of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, and Associate Editor of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Summary, which became effective the 
first of this year. & 


Miss Shaw is the national president of the Cana- 
dian Women’s Press Club, and her contacts with 
newspaper men and women across Canada, as well as 
her knowledge of the Canadian scene, will be of 
particular value to the Council at the present time, 
when the civilian social agencies are endeavouring 
to co-ordinate their work, locally and_ nationally, 
with the specially created war-time organizations, 
to ensure economy of effort and money, and to pre- 
vent duplication of services to civilians or soldiers’ 
dependents, in all of which sound publicity in press 
and bulletin can be of inestimable value. 


For the past fourteen years Miss Shaw has been 
associated with The Gazette, Montreal, where, on 
appointment, she inaugurated the women’s depart- 
ment and had been in charge of that work ever 
since. Prior to that undertaking Miss Shaw spent a 
year as Publicity Secretary in the Financial Feder- 9 
ation in Montreal, where she gained an interest in 
and knowledge of social work which she has retained. 
One of her special interests has been interpreting 
trends and policies in the social work field to readers 
of her newspaper. She has a wide circle of friends 
among people outstanding in welfare work, whose 
confidence and support she has won by her very fair 
and honest attempt to delineate the efforts and 
problems of their profession. G4. %. 
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Financing the Home Front 


INCE the successful results of the Federation of Catholic Charities 
Si: Montreal brought to a close 17 Community Chest campaigns 

in 11 cities of Canada, a recapitulation of the 1939 collections, for 
1940 budgets, is of interest. 


With all but one of the campaigns taking place after the outbreak 
of war, and with the certain knowledge of an impending Red Cross 
campaign and numerous other special wartime appeals to follow, the 
voluntary donations of Canadians to continue the work of the ordinar 
civilian social agencies in pr UI Se alone totalled $3,860,130. This 
is an increase of $195,611, 3 per cent over last year’s figures. 
Ten of the 17 Chests sani or exceeded last year’s comnlien and 
many of those which were short of their objectives were planning to 
go on with their canvassing. 


The smaller cities have done exceedingly well—Saskatoon, after 
years of struggle to initiate a co-ordinated drive for funds, has raised 
$30,000 i in its first C ommunity Chest campaign, an increase of $12,096 
by the Chest method over the total amount raised by the agencies’ 
individual efforts last year. In Sherbrooke, the Catholic Chasisien 
collected $15,027 on the $15,000 objective, and Regina had raised 
$35,010 when the accompanying chart was compiled, and expected 
to reach its objective of $40,000. “Ottawa exceeded its objective. 


Montreal has possibly reached an all-time high for voluntary 
giving. Within a period of less than eight weeks, its citizens have 
given to the Community Chests and to the Red Cross a total of nearly 
$2,000,000. Winnipeg, raising over half a million dollars within a 
month, for Community Chest and Red Cross, has also established an 
enviable record. 


From the United States comes the report that 286, Chests, including 
six in Canada, raised $51,141,431 for 1940. Three out of four raised 
more than in the previous year, the average increase being 4 per cent. 
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After Four Months of War 


Reports from public and voluntary agencies which cover some seventy 
different areas in the nine provinces provided the material for the 
Council’s eighth year-end review of dependency in Canada. It is 
obvious that on the welfare sector of the home front there must be 
the same determined struggle for the minimum standards of life and 
decency for the people in war as in peace. The maintenance of these 
standards will be essential to the preservation of the very heritage 
which we fight to protect, in what will be a long, grim struggle 
between the staying powers of free and fettered nations.* 


ship that, undoubtedly, the w hole spirit of the people is better, 

more eager, on the “qui vive” for life and events, since the 
declaration of war. The decision to join battle seems, temporarily at 
least, to have galvanized the mass of the people into action, to have 
stirred hopes of active service with the forces, or of gainful occupation 
in any one of the lines of production to which Canada’s resources 
will contribute. 


|: isa grim commentary on our peace- time economy and statesman- 


In spite of the openings that have developed as the result of some 
stimulation of war production, enlistment, etc., it is highly important 
to avoid the superficial tendency to assume that, with the prosecution 
of a war, the growth of dependency and social maladjustment of recent 
years will be automatically sloughed off. 


Comparison with 1939 Difficult 


It is very difficult this year to compare totals of those dependent 
on unemployment or agricultural aid with comparable bases for last 
year because of changes in legislation and the introduction of new 
measures of agricultural assistance, particularly in Saskatchewan. With 
this reservation, it may be estimated that the probable number of all 
persons in receipt of help under Dominion unemployment and pro- 
vincial agricultural assistance measures in mid-December would be not 
less than 700,000 and might go to 725,000. Canada thus enters the first 
winter of the war with what will prove, at best, perhaps 100,000 
fewer persons dependent on public aid than last winter, the improve- 
ment being due almost entirely to agricultural recovery in the West 
and to some quite discernible reduction in certain areas due to war 
activities. The gross improvement is possibly in the neighbourhood of 
150,000 to 175,000, but possibly as many as 50,000 to 55,000 agri- 


*The complete review, ‘Action On the Home Front”, will be mailed free, on request. 
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culturalists in the West will need some, but not total, relief in 
addition to crop insurance or acreage bonus payments. 


The four Western provinces and Nova Scotia have shown most 
marked pick-ups, though all through the Prairies recovery is more 
general and marked in the rural than in the urban areas. To the whole 
load of material aid, the four Western provinces will contribute 275,000 
to 300,000, Ontario and Quebec certainly not less than 375,000, and 
this in spite of certain pick-ups and reductions in some of the industrial 
centres. 


Some Special Problems 


There appears to be a large upward jump in the number of those 
in receipt of material aid in Quebec Province, but this may be 
accounted for by the practice of removing large numbers of persons 
from relief who went on to what were really ' ‘made” works, and who, 
with their termination, pass back on relief, coming largely from the 
vicinity of these projects. Fundamentally, therefore, there has been 
really little difference in the need of thousands of marginal dwellers 
for some form of help. There is only a distinction in the designation 
and method of helping them. 


In New Brunswick there are many hundreds of persons dependent 
similarly on special projects, who would be described in any of the 
other provinces as in receipt of unemployment aid to which the 
Dominion was contributing. Because of the uncertainty of provision 
and the extent of provision, the plight of many of these persons in 
Saint John, and in some of the “timbered-out” areas of New Brunswick, 
may well be termed pitiable. 


Much need exists among the fishing population in the Canso 
district in Nova Scotia and the very persistent problem of the Glace Bay 
and adjacent coal country, which preceded the depression of the 
“thirties”, is piling up a comparatively large number of unemployed 
youth. 

In Prince Edward Island, outside of the usual seasonal concen- 
tration of need in Charlottetown, the problem is moderate. 


The three Maritime Provinces have an approximate total of 
11,000 on relief. 


Beyond concentration in a few large centres, particularly of 
numbers of men who have been rejected or discharged from active 
service, the problem of the non-resident and migrant is less, due to the 
heavier crop in the West, enlistments, higher demand for bushmen, 
and the new reciprocal residence provisions required of the provinces 
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by the new Dominion agreements. In addition, the special guarding of 
bridges and railheads has evidently acted as a deterrent to the 
the movement. 


Why the Lists Do Not Go Down 


It is erroneous to assume that relief should disappear because those 
in receipt of it “can now enlist” or “get work”. There has been an 
unexpectedly heavy application for active service on the part of many 
dependents. War, however, is inexorable; its exigencies demand only 
the soundest of wind and limb. Years of idleness, with their conse- 
quent sense of frustration and aimless futility, are not conducive to 
the building up of men and youths of Al category. One of the largest 
agencies in the Dominion reports only 245 men out of 1505 eligible 
for active service, while the public relief departments report prepond- 
erant groups, obviously ineligible because of age or condition, and 
many others ineligible because they have more than two children. 
The voluntary agencies, whose clientele comes rather from low 
income than from dependent groups, report similar conditions with 
enlistments from the boys in the families and heads of families in 
younger age groups. 

In respect to the demand of industry and agriculture, it should 
be pointed out that Canada has not yet geared itself to war production, 
though there has been a survey of resources, an analysis of possible 
demand, and plans are ready. Under these circumstances the net 
demand for man power in the fighting forces, in industry or agri- 
culture, has not yet reached such proportions as radically to affect the 
volume of the dependent idle. 


However, even when and as this demand increases, three factors 
will operate against any very rapid or substantial reduction in 
dependency. 


In the first place, ever since the beginning of the depression there 
have been as many, or more, idle persons, particularly in the younger 
age groups in their own homes, not in receipt of public aid as there 
have been dependents on the latter. The very strengths which have 
sustained them without social assistance come into play to move them 
first into gainful occupation or active service. 


The second consideration is the fact that, based on Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics calculations, something like 75,000 to 80,000 new 
workers accrue, seeking gainful occupation in Canada each year, which 
means that, just to “break even”, there must be assured this number of 
new openings. For instance, while the number of wage earners 
employed from January to November was calculated as having been 
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increased by 352,000, the increase of 150,000 in this category in the 
year, together with the base group of idle as at January the first, 
1939, will leave 283,000 unemployed. 


The third and heaviest factor in resistance of the dependency 
load to spontaneous reduction is the consideration that there is a solid 
core of, perhaps, 475,000 to 500,000 persons in the urban areas which 
has remained fairly static in each of the last three autumns, increasing 
with winter need. In this total, there are 125,000 to 150,000 described 
as able-bodied and employable and their dependents may move as 
high as 350,000 in the winter season. While these persons are 
described as able-bodied and employable, an analysis shows that 
practically three-quarters are unskilled, or semi-skilled, workers in 
various lines of activity. In addition to those described as able-bodied 
and employable, there is now a steady load of 23,000 to 25,000 partially 
employables with their dependents, and another 20,000 persons 
admitted to be totally and permanently unemployable with their 
dependents. Consequently, neither enlistment nor a pick-up in agri- 
cultural or industrial occupations can be expected to affect about three- 
quarters of the load under the present system and methods of more or 
less routine relief grants. Most of them are unfit by age, condition, 
and other circumstances for active service, and equally unskilled for 
any but the heavier and simpler processes of industrial production. 
While a heavy agricultural programme of increased production might 
take some, unless they are reconditioned physically, organized and 
trained again to habits of regularity and initiative, they will not fit 
into the employment machine. 


Other Social Problems 


Nor can the country put forward her best war effort without 
constructive handling of other and growing phases of dependency, 
over 180,000 aged and 4,000 blind in receipt of special grants; over 
33,000 children in the care of special agencies; more than 14,000 infirm 
or homeless in charitable institutions; 90,000 mothers and children in 
receipt of special grants as mothers’ allowances; and a rapidly mounting 
total of non-pay patients in hospitals and mental institutions. 


The war is creating problems in the individual home and family 
where there is an increase in living costs, in others sudden income 
after long need, in others the adjustment of enlistment, the strains of 
war excitement, the increase in youth problems and in social problems 
of child protection, all indicating the need for sustained action on the 
home front. 


In summary, it may be said that even our participation in the 
war cannot justify concentration of effort on our fighting forces and 
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their needs, to the neglect of this gnawing canker of social need and 
dependency which, disregarded now, may vitiate and render of poor 
worth the land and institutions we are called upon to serve and save. 


In regard to the soldier’s family, and the application and difficulties 
of the dependents’ allowance payments, it may be said that these 
difficulties are largely administrative and capable of adjustment. The 
wisdom of a public policy that seeks to provide all the essential needs 
of the active services and their dependents through public funds, 
leaving to voluntary effort only the extras or supplements and the 
meeting of individual emergencies, is obvious. 


War's Challenge 


Ten years’ effort and more than a billion dollars spent in unem- 
ployment and agricultural assistance, have left us still with a poorl 
correlated system of Dominion, provincial, and municipal handling of 
these problems. The situation surely demands the same correlation 
through an interdepartmental, Dominion-provincial administration, 
with the participation of informed, public spirited citizens, as is char- 
acterizing mobilization for war effort. 


Five essentials are required in the present situation—enactment of 
the governing legislation, not on a twelvemonth basis, but “for the 
duration”; complete segregation of those who will not be self- 
supporting again, and the provision of separate and adequate pro- 

rammes for their care; vigorous plans, vigorously executed, for the 
re-establishment of the able-bodied and those who can be rendered 
partially self-supporting; special provisions for the correction of 
remedial conditions for all those who have offered for service and been 
rejected; and, important as anything else, protection against the recoil 
of post-war recessions. With gainful occupation on the up-grade, 
with new money in sight, it is imperative that at least some minimum 
measure of unemployment insurance should be considered for 
immediate introduction, especially in the lines of war production. 


The legislation, administration, and services, which are designed to 
keep the life of the nation stable and strong, must be no wise 
weakened in time of war. 


This is the welfare sector of the home front, which has been 
entrusted to the civilian welfare services, to hold in unflagging action 
throughout the war. 











The Case for Consultation 


A recapitulation of extemporaneous remarks by Mr. Philip Fisher, 

President of the Financial Federation of Montreal, to the organization 

meeting of the Common Council on War and Welfare Services at 
Ottawa, December the second, 1939. 


faced new problems suddenly thrust upon them. All concerned 

are realizing that it is of the utmost importance that war-time 
and peace-time programmes should be defined in order that confusion 
may be avoided and constructive efforts carried on in both spheres. 
Unquestionably, the best means of working out such programmes is 
by consultation and discussion. 


TT SOCIAL services of Canada during the past few months have 


Everywhere in the country welfare work is affected by the enlist- 
ment of men, and everywhere one finds that communities are con- 
vinced of the necessity of formulating distinct programmes for war 
and peace services. This conviction is leading to the setting up of 
co-operating committees such as have been appointed in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Montreal and other cities. 


When we come to define war-time and peace-time programmes, 
with their obvious distinctions, it will be well to realize that they should 
be planned on a national basis. We must endeavour to develop a na- 
tional philosophy and a national policy in social work. 


As we approach the question of programme-building, we shall 
find that Canada on the whole is very well organized in social work. 
That high degree of organization may not have been obvious to all 
hitherto, since the development of our services has been on a provincial 
and municipal rather than a national basis. 


The more clearly the distinction is drawn between programmes 
designed to meet the special problems which war-time conditions bring 
to welfare agencies and the programmes concerned with ordinary 
peace-time activities, the greater w ill their value be, not only to the 
social worker but also to the citizen, man or woman, who is interested 
in the welfare work of the community. 


Even now there is confusion in the minds of many regarding the 
services set up under Government Departments. Not everyone realizes 
that the Auxiliary Services Branch of the Department of Defence has 
been created to perform services to the enlisted men themselves, such as 
provision of comforts and recreation. Nor does everyone know that 
responsibility for the dependents of these men is carried by the De- 
pendents’ Allowance Board and the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 
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Since the functions of social services in Canada come under the 
civil law, which differs with the nine provinces, these services, for the 
most part, have not gone beyond provincial organization. Yet national 
organizations have emerged also; some because of the need for their 
specific services throughout the country, others for the setting of 
standards and for clearing in common problems. Certain national ser- 
vices arose through international connections and the consequent need 
of some organization to bridge the gap between provincial and local 
activities and the international affiliation. Those dealing specifically 
with veterans arose out of the last war. 

Provinces and municipalities, having instituted their various social 
services, began to realize the need of conference, of comparing method 
and result, as these services developed. 


It was to meet this need that the Canadian Welfare Council was 
created—to serve as a medium in discussion and clearing, in surveying 
problems and building standards. 


The tendency of the different units was to confer together, to 
clear on aims and problems that were not confined to their own area, 
and to do this by discussion and conference of provincial and local 
units rather than by amalgamation or nationalizing them. 


The Canadian Welfare Council during the last ten or twelve years, 
has typified the useful help which a national organization can render 
and the assistance it can give to local organizations without exercising 
any control, and having a purely advisory relationship. 


Conditions of war came suddenly into this situation of slow but 
steady growth, of provinces and localities working together, of con- 
ference among the different services. 


War being a national undertaking, its problems have to be met on 
a national basis. Welfare services must be set up ona national scale in 
order to assist the soldier and his dependents. 


If we can succeed in organizing a national Common Council which 
may serve as a model for community committees, or w hich may pro- 
vide leadership, advice and even, perhaps, definite assistance in becom- 
ing organized, then we shall not only be able to improve the quality 
of the work done by w elfare services during the war, but as the war 

oes on we shall be able to clarify in our minds the problems which 
will confront us when the war is over. 


It would be a great contribution to the country to set up an 
organization so constituted that it was capable of continuing from war- 
time into peace-time serv ice and thus be ready to concentrate on the 
rehabilitation of the soldier and his re-establishment in civilian life 
when the time comes. 
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“Sergeant-Majors in Social Welfare™ 


UcH is the pithy appellation given to professional social workers 
S by one of Canada’s most distinguished V.C’s, Major Milton 

Gregg, Sergeant-at-Arms of the Canadian House of Commons, 
and at present on leave as Second in Command of The Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 


“Some plain unvarnished views of the private soldier,” Major 
Gregg said he would like to give to the ‘Sergeant-Majors’ of the 
social works corps,—the people who worked to serve, and train and 
keep the ranks fit and in line, and to take the bumps for the higher-ups, 
the ‘brass hats’ of high command, and to be cursed by both, for their 
pains, though they are really most highly valued and the essential 
cogs in the building up of the services. 


* * * 


“T would like to indicate something of what I feel is the point of 
view of the private soldier or “Tommy’. 

“I joined up in the last war as a full fledged private, in the second 
rear rank, in Halifax, and became a prospective stretcher bearer, being 
trained far this work in that city. After twenty- -five years, one tries 


to think of the things that mattered then, of the things that worried 
one as a private soldier. 


“Two things one remembers with unpleasantness. There was the 
hatred of being ‘mucked about’ in groups; there was no privacy but 
always a crowd to work with and do things with; and the impatience 
that one experienced from this. We were made to feel that we were 
the grandest people on earth, being soldiers and going overseas, and 
that the chaps who remained behind and had not joined up should be 
given white feathers. 


“To-day, we do not need to worry about this phase of impatience, 
of enlisting at once with the hope of getting overseas. But we do need 
to think of the young soldier who is worrying about things that do 
not matter; of young officers, also, who have not had years of 
experience in the army or in active service, who are worrying about 
a lot of things and getting into a hectic Soumne of mind over things 
which will wash themselves out in time. 


“In 1914, the foot soldier or land soldier was on top of the heap 
until the war ended. There was a need for great numbers of men to be 
overseas to plug up the gaps. There was a tendency to mass that man 
power, to pull it from all walks of life, without regard. There grew up, 
between the soldiers and ‘armchair warriors’, and civilians, a distinct 


*Some notes on an address by Major Milton L. Gregg, V.C., to the Ottawa Social 
Workers’ Club, Nov. 16, 1939. 
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barbed wire fence which continued right through the peace. It was 
unfortunate that this feeling arose and persisted, because it caused a 
great deal of prejudice and feeling-which has not quite disappeared. 
Partly due to this, the soldiers of the last war felt that when they 
returned from overseas something should be done for them, they nearly 
all felt that the Dominion of Canada owed them a great deal, and it has 
taken many years to get them away from this point of view. One thing 
which pleases me today, is to see that this sense of distinction between 
our new soldiers and civilians has not yet appeared on the horizon. 
There is not the same feeling that men w ho have not yet enlisted should 
be given a white feather. No one can tell whether this war will be 
more dangerous to the soldier than to the civilian. 


“If our social agencies and organizations can do something now to 
try to keep these barriers from growing and dividing Canadians, they 
will be doing tremendous work. 


“At the time of mobilization there were a great many offers of help 
to Commanding Officers. In this area, we felt that if an attempt could 
be made to make it possible for anyone who wanted to help to do some- 
thing that could be fitted in, in a useful way in plans as a whole, then 
it should be done. Consequently, an attempt was made to call repre- 
sentatives of all agencies desiring to be of service into conference with 
the Militia, who formed Sub-Committees for this purpose and then a 
general clearing committee, which meets every week and is a co- 
ordinating factor in discussing those services which can be correlated 
in the best interests of the soldiers. Thus machinery is there to see that 
things are done, in accordance with the actual needs of the troops, and 
it is working out extraordinarily well. 


“We do not want any organized efforts for entertainment of the 
troops which ask people for money; rather we wish to discourage this. 
Every cent obtained this way is detracting from donations to the social 
services. What money has been granted to the general committee of 
the army has been earmarked for sports, etc., that do not cost very 
much. 


“As the winter goes by there are a number of things which can 
be done for the troops. The facilities for them in camp have been 
developed in the most economical fashion, so that it may be necessary 
for the general committee to place stress on certain phases of work for 
the troops during the coming months. In respect to soldiers’ families, 
problems as they have arisen have been turned over to a special com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies. We feel that skill and experi- 
ence must be employed; that nothing should be done to ‘muck the 
troops about’—that is, to do a lot of things that the young soldiers do 
not need to have done. 
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“The Militia are delighted to turn the soldiers’ troubles, and those 
of their families, over to the social agencies who knew many of them 
before the war and can deal with them accordingly. 


“And the Sergeant- Majors of the social agencies are finding a more 
sensitive public conscience in respect to all these problems today. In 
utilizing experience, and building on this conscience, the social agencies 
have a greater opportunity of consolidating their positions in C anada 
than ever before in the sense of having the essential services they offer, 
known and understood as never before. If anyone says to forget about 
civilian work and confine efforts to the soldiers’ work they are quite 
wrong. It is as important to carry forward civilian activities to the 
limit as it is to “pamper” the troops, for it is quite possible to provide, 
in a voluntary way, those extras for the troops which will be all they 
want! They will not cost much. 


“I would offer you a challenge, and this is, that, through the war 
years, you, as the really controlling factor, should steer your organiza- 
tions to be the media of building up a good united feeling for the 
welfare of all Canadians, whether in uniform or not; make the main 
objective that of a Canada that is a better country to live in after this 
war is over, and something that the soldiers coming back will feel it 
was worthwhile to have fought for. You can accomplish nothing finer 
than that, keeping civilian life together, preventing a ‘break’ in interests 
between citizens and soldiers, and keeping home and community life 
truly fine—this is the really high aim, that the fighting men leave with 
you, as your job.” 


Relief Estimates and War Orders in U.S.A. 


“IN YET another area attention was drawn to the danger of too drastic 
and too sudden cuts in welfare funds by appropriating bodies because 
of a degree of business recovery and favourable economic indices. It 
was pointed out that the extent of need for public welfare services 
cannot be expected to show a precise correlation with business and 
economic conditions. It was estimated by one member of the panel 
that the labour market is augmented by some 600,000 workers per 
year, and, moreover, that technological displacement has added 
materially to the problem of unemployment and consequent need for 
relief. It was adjudged to be essential that such facts as these be borne 
in mind in the forthcoming consideration of appropriations by appro- 
priating bodies.”—Report of proceedings; American Public Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D.C., December 6-10, 1939. 
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Board Relationships 


ECENTLY the Children’s Aid Societies and the Division of Child 
R Watere of the Province of Manitoba met for a one-day 
conference. We have secured from Mr. L. H. Serene, 
Executive Secretary of the Winnipeg Council of Social Agencies, a 
copy of the talk which he gave on Board Relationships from the stand- 
point of the executive worker. Because we are all, volunteers and 
professionals alike, interested in this question of relationships, we asked 
Mr. Serene for a copy of his paper and we think it merits the 
consideration of all our readers. 


“To my mind, there is no factor more important to the successful 
lage eee — 
operation of a social agency, than the relationship which is developed 
between the board of directors and its executive. 


“In addition to my conviction that the relationship between board 
members and executives is one of the most important factors, I also 
believe that it is one of the skills which calls upon the best there is in 
an executive. At least, I find it so. My capacities are not taxed nearly 
so greatly in my other executive duties as they are in this matter of 
building good Board and committee relationships. The keeping abreast 
with the latest developments in the field, contacts with other social 
workers, work with clients and general administrative duties,—while 
all of these require considerable skill and ingenuity,—I find it more 
difficult to do a good job in the area of Board relationships than in any 
of the above listed duties. 


“It does not seem necessary to define the proper relationship 
between board and executive. We are all aware that the final authority 
and responsibility for the agency program rests with the board of 
Directors. Executives may come and go, but the boards go on for ever. 
In a properly constituted board, membership should so be staggered 
that there are always older experienced members serving with new 
recruits. Thus, it is the board’s responsibility to insure the continuing 
program of the agency. We, as executives, are employed for our 
technical training and experience. In the matter of deciding policies 
and problems of operation, it is our duty to advise the board on the 
technical aspects of any problem under ‘consideration. 


“However, after adequate material is presented and both sides of 
the question explored, the decision is then up to the board of directors. 
Unfortunately one finds now and then, an executive who believes the 
reverse is true. I once heard an executive say that board members were 
changing all the time and it was therefore his duty to insure the future 
of the organization. This executive is apt to take the responsibility 
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which should be the board’s, on his own shoulders, with the result 
that when he is no longer with the agency, there is a period of standing 
still or moving backwards until the board can get on its feet. I have 
also heard the attitude expressed that a board of directors was mainly 
to rubber stamp the ideas and decisions of the executive. The continu- 
ation of this policy always leads to the place where the executive finds 
himself out on the end of a limb with no backing for the program 
which he has dictated. 


“Let us for a minute consider the board’s responsibility for decid- 
ing matters of policy and questions of agency operation. What can we 
do as executives to insure that the decisions arrived at by the board 
will be the right ones? Our first responsibility in this connection, | 
believe, is to make sure that adequate information is presented upon 
which to base a decision. We need have no fear that the board’s decision 
will not be the best at which it is possible to arrive, if we make sure that 
adequate information is presented and that in controversial matters all 
sides are fairly stated. We must ourselves supply the information 
relative to the professional aspects of the problem, but we can depend 
to a great extent on our beard members to present the community 
and practical aspects. We must give them a chance to do this, and in our 
planning for the presentation of any matter, it is the executive’s respon- 
sibility to see that all board members take part in the presentation. If 
this is done, there is no better way to guarantee that the right decision 
will be arrived at, than to rely upon the judgment of that group of 
citizens who are familiar with and interested in the objects of our 
organization. 


“T have often felt that we agency executives could profit a great 
deal by spending a year’s study in the technique of conducting meet- 
ings. As mentioned before, most of our work as to agency administra- 
tion is carried on through committee meetings and board meetings, 
and we are inclined to give too little thought to the basic principles 
and practices involved in good meetings. I am sure that every one here 
has realized that the most important part of a meeting from the stand- 
point of the executive’s responsibility, is the preparation. Our most 
important work as executives is what we do before the meeting rather 
than what we do at the meeting. Again and again, I have traced 
weaknesses in certain meetings to failure on my part to have adequate 
preparation. Have we made certain that the chairman is well informed 
about the meeting? In an important meeting, where considerable busi- 
ness is on the agenda, two or three conferences with the chairman, 
starting a week ahead of the meeting, are a minimum. Also, have we 


contacted the other members of the committee or board who are to. 


participate in the meeting? Have we gone over with them the material 
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they are to present? Have we called upon the member who was absent 
from the last meeting to bring him up to date? All these rules and 
others are simple, but I believe we can trace most of our failures back 
to the omission of one of these simple details. 


“How often have you heard this remark or even made it yourself, 
as I often have, ‘If I could only go ahead and do this job without going 
through the red tape of committee and board approval, how much 
more efficient it would be’. Perhaps for a time we might cut some 
corners but before long we would realize that we had lost the thing 
we depend upon most—that is the support, financial and vocal, of a 
good number of interested citizens of the community. We cannot hope 
to have our board members interested and willing to sacrifice time and 
energy if we do not allow them to participate to the fullest possible 
extent. 


“I shudder when I think of the insults which some executives and 
so-called professionals are prone to inflict upon the members of their 
boards and committees, by their conduct at meetings. This type of 
executive usually does 50 per cent of the talking at board meetings and 
therefore thinks that he is doing 50 per cent of the thinking also. I do 
not know that it has ever been worked out mathematically, but it 
would be my guess that when an executive does more than 5 per cent 
of the talking at a meeting, that he is not doing himself or his board 
any good. Monopolizing discussion at board meetings is probably due 
to an inferiority feeling that his knowledge is not being valued. How- 
ever, this method of filibustering will not increase an executive’s 
prestige or professional rating on the part of his board members. I 
used to feel grieved when a member of the board knew more than I 
did about any agency matter. Now I consider that I have fallen down 
on my job if they do not. 


“Proper board relationships are a matter of education. One cannot 
expect a new board with a large percentage of persons who have never 
worked together before, to function in as sound a manner as a board 
which has had the experience of working together for several months. 
In the past several years, I have had the opportunity of witnessesing 
three totally new boards of directors, where not only the boards were 
new but the agencies were new, and this experience has brought home 
to me the fact that we must be patient and allow time for new board 
members to become acquainted amongst themselves and with the work 
of the organization. Each year when a limited number of new board 
members are added, it is good to allow for this factor in the first one 
or two meetings.” 
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A Valuable Repatriate in Social Work 


W' a native son, who has gained experience and reputation 


in the United States, returns to Canada to join the forces of 

social work, it is cause for rejoicing. So the Canadian Welfare 
Council, as well as Canadian social agencies and workers, will welcome 
Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, who returns to Canada in February to assume 
the position of Associate Professor in the Department of Social Science 
of the University of Toronto. 


Born in Alberta, the son of one of its former provincial librarians, 
Dr. Jaffary graduated from the University of Alberta in 1921, and did 
graduate work in the University of Chicago from 1922-24, in the field 
of personnel: administration. This included practical work in the 
Western Electric Company and the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
of the Men’s Clothing Industry. In 1924 Dr. Jaffary returned to the 
University of Alberta to take his M.A. degree in philosophy and 
psy chology, his thesis being a study of vagrancy in Alberta. 


There followed three years of work in Alberta, much of it in 
co-operation with the Department of Health and the Child Welfare 
Division of the Province. Then Dr. Jaffary was awarded a fellowship 
in the University of Chicago’s School of Social Service Administration. 
Four years of social work teaching followed in the Universities of 
Tulane and Denver, with contend work at Chicago to complete 
his Ph. D. thesis, a study of mental hospital administration in the State 
of Illinois. During these years Dr. Jaffary spent part of each summer 


in Canada, and is familiar with both Eastern and Western conditions. 


Dr. Jaffary comes back to Canada direct from the School of 
Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans, at which, as part of 
his work, he has been supervising students in case work with 
delinquents, and is chairman of a committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies organized to survey the services for children and youth in 
that city. He is also chairman of the Division of Treatment and 
Prevention of Delinquency of the Louisiana State Conference of 
Social Welfare. 


Dr. Jaffary has veteran status, having served in the R.A.F. in 1918. 


Asa graduate of the School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago, which is pre-eminent in the field of public 
welfare, Dr. Jaffray is well fitted to teach public welfare admin- 
istration and policy, social insurance and allied courses, and will be 
an addition to the fine group of teachers directing the studies of our 
social workers of the future. 
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British Columbia's New Health Officer 


N January the Ist, 1940, Dr. Gregoire Fere Amyot was appoint- 
() ed secretary to the British Columbia Prov incial Board of Health 

and Provincial Health Officer, to succeed his former chief, the 
late Dr. H. E. Young. 


Dr. Amyot is the son of Dr. John A. Amyot, Canada’s first 
Deputy Minister of Health who, before his retirement in 1932, had 
been associated with public health work for over thirty years. 


Although still a young man, Dr. G. F. Amyot is known both in 
Canada and the United States as a distinguished health officer. He was 
born in Toronto and educated in the public and high schools of 
Toronto and Ottawa. In 1925 he graduated from the University of 
Toronto Medical School. His medical studies were interrupted during 
the Great War when he served overseas with the Canadian forces, 
being for a time in charge of a hospital at Salonika, Greece. His first 
essay into public health was with the late Dr. M. E. Seymour of the 
Provincial Department of Health of Saskatchewan. There he spent nine 
months in field work, moving later to Ile a la Crosse, an outpost of The 
Pas, Manitoba. There he assumed the duties of medical superintendent 
of the hospital, coroner, health officer, and general practitioner, and, 
incidentally, made use of aviation in order to reach people scattered 
throughout his districts. 


After three summers and two winters in the north, Dr. Amyot 
returned in 1929 to the University of Toronto where he took his 
Diploma of Public Health at the School of Hygiene, completing a 
course which included three months’ field work in the state of Michi- 
gan. Through the efforts of the late Dr. Young, he was secured as full- 
time director of the North Vancouver Health Unit in British Columbia, 
which he took over on August the 26th, 1930. In this capacity he con- 
tinued until January, 1936, when he was engaged by the Provincial 
Government for temporary work in connection w ith problems in the 
health field, particularly the development of the Metropolitan Health 
Board for the Greater Vancouver Area. In May, 1936, he was < appoint- 
ed Adviser on Hospital Services and Assistant to the Provincial Health 
Officer, with particular instructions to concentrate upon the develop- 
ment of a hospital programme for the province. 


On January the Ist, 1938, Dr. Amyot left British Columbia to 
accept a position with the American Public Health Association. His 
work was to undertake studies of all phases of state health administra- 
tion in association with Dr. Carl Buck, and was made possible by a two- 
year grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 
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The Parade of Progress 


Reports from four cities in three provinces describe the 
manner in which they have co-ordinated 
their welfare services. 


Kingston Steps Out 


WHEN A Group of citizens decided that they could not continue their 
support of two social workers, it naturally came as a shock to at least 
one section of the community. What was to become of any young 
women stranded in the city, and who would carry out the miscel- 
laneous services that had kept the workers busy? Was there any 
way of salvaging the situation? 

That was the crisis which sent Kingston’s Local Council of 
Women into action a little over a year ago. 

The outcome? Actually, nothing less than the setting up of a 
Council of Social Agencies. Threat of a minor disaster brought about a 
major achievement. 


Here is the story. Some years ago, it was felt that a “social worker” 
should be employed in the City of Kingston. Although the functions 
of such an official were a bit vague, it was expected that they would 
include various odd jobs and assistance to young women w ho might 
be stranded in Kingston, or in other difficulties. 


A number of interested persons formed themselves into a commit- 
tee, got together sufficient money, then wrote to the headquarters of 
the Selvetion Army asking them to send along a social worker. After a 
time, the worker was replaced by a Salvation Army officer and his wife. 


The committee carried on, financing the undertaking. A few more 
years rolled. By the fall of 1938, the committee felt that it could not 
continue. 


The Local Council of Women had taken a keen interest in the 
work. Now the prospect seemed grave. Early in November, interested 
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persons met at the request of the Local Council to consider the situ- 
ation, Mrs. A. L. Clark acting as chairman. There was much discussion. 
Finally, the matter was left in the hands of a smaller committee. 


Formation of a Council of Social Agencies was first hinted at this 
meeting—but the main question was whether a family case- working 
agency should be set up. The committee was instructed to go into the 
possibilities. 


Reporting later in the same month, the committee said that finance 

was the primary problem “as usual, in these matters ... .” It would 

be necessary to turn largely, if not wholly, to voluntary giving on 
the part of the community. 


The first job was to convince the community of the need and 
effectiveness of the projected agency. When the committee tried to 
work out a plan for this purpose, it found “a definite lack of coordina- 
tion” of the existing agencies. It was possible that “a new agency might 
prove a co-ordinating factor if organized with that purpose in mind.” 
However, it was felt wiser to explore other avenues, “particularly ones 
which will not involve the using of any quantity of money.” 


Co-ordination usually was achieved through “some form of coun- 
cil of agencies,” said the report. Two ends would be served by a 
council—elimination of uneconomic overlapping and the thorough 
understanding of the gaps in the social work programme of the City. 


The committee was concerned with the second of these points. 
Private citizens on the council would be aware of the need, and this 
awareness would spread out until the community would be ready for 
the next step, the establishment of a new agency or enlargement of an 
existing one. A council would fill a definite want and would prepare 
the way for new agencies in the future. 


This report had an enthusiastic reception, and plans to set up a 
council were started immediately. 


And what of the two Salvation Army workers in the meantime? 
The C orporation of the City of Kingston had decided to retain their 
services by putting them on the civic payroll. 


Just about a year ago, representatives of several agencies met with 
the committee and listened to its plan. Their Boards might discuss it, 
the committee intimated. 


The plan was to get a good airing, plenty of time being allowed 
for this. Publicity was secured through the goodwill of the local press 
—and co-operation was so close that the city editor became practically 
a member of the council and accepted the post of publicity manager. 


An organization meeting was held in the spring of 1939 and the 
principal officers were appointed. Among these were Dr. R. C. Wal- 
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lace, Principal of Queen’s University, as President, and Mrs. Harry 
Batstone, a graduate of the University of Toronto’s School of Social 
Science, as honorary secretary. At this time a constitution committee 
was formed. 


In September, the proposed constitution was presented by the 
committee. Only one important change was made, a division of war- 
time services being created. 


The constitution provides that salaried social workers are not to 
be voting members of the Council. Some years before, an attempt had 
been made to plan co- operativ ely. It happened that only salaried social 
workers a:tended the meetings, and individual cases were discussed 
inconclusively. It was felt wise, therefore, to guard against the possi- 
bility of the Council falling into the same ways. Salaried workers are 
by no means ignored. The constitution provides that the paid heads of 
member agencies shall be invited to all meetings of the whole Council 
and of the division or divisions to which their agencies belong. Actu- 
ally, they are non-voting technical advisers. It is possible that the 
Council could function without them, though such a situation is 
scarcely likely to occur, but it cannot function without lay persons 
wherefore the safeguards in this respect provided by the constitution. 


The Council has able leadership and there is much enthusiasm. 
It should have a deep and lasting effect upon the progress and organiza- 
tion of social work in Kingston. There has not been time, obviously, 
for it to have accomplished anything concrete. Its objective, for the 
present, consists of little else but the study of existing agencies. The 
war-time services division, however, has already begun its task of 
co-ordinating local services to enlisted men.—Eric Smit. 


Edmonton Sets Up Council, Family 
Bureau and Index 


IN THE LAsT issue of the Canadian Welfare Summary, under the 
heading “Edmonton Puts Its House in Order” a short article appeared 
announcing Miss Laura Holland’s arrival in that city to confer with 
social agency boards and executives on the organization of a Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Miss Holland’s work is finished there and the Canadian Welfare 
Council, trying to mother another fledgling, is proud of the file on 
Edmonton’s study, which has just come into the office. 


As mentioned in our previous article, a survey of Edmonton’s 
social service resources and needs, with recommendations for action, 
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was made in 1929, by Mr. J. Howard T. Falk and Miss Marjorie Brad- 
ford, but it remained for the Junior Chamber of Commerce, in the 
spring of 1939, to revive the interest in community planning, which 
had remained dormant during the intervening years. With enthusiasm 
renewed, and a strong body of keen and influential citizens behind the 
move, Miss Holland recently spent a month in Edmonton, laying plans 
for a better community set-up. 


The plan called in the main for three essential services: a Council of 
Social Agencies, a Family Service Bureau, and a Social Service Index. 
It was decided that since the situation regarding the private agencies 
had changed little since the last survey, Miss Holland, as consultant, 
should indicate why such a set-up seemed necessary, what should be 
its purpose or function, and suggest methods of procedure. 


A brief survey of the findings indicates the amount of work 
being done by private agencies in Edmonton, and should be of interest, 
particularly to cities of comparable size. 


Forty-seven different agencies or departments were reviewed, 
divided into groups:—Service to families—11 (5 public, 6 private); 
service to children—13 (7 children’s institutions, 3 branches of public 
departments, 2 institutions for the unmarried mother and her child, 
| institution for delinquents); recreation and education—12 (8 agencies, 
4 summer camps); miscellaneous—23 (6 homes caring for the aged, 
8 hestels, 7 special agencies, 2 Christmas cheer only). 


In 1938, the major private social agencies in Edmonton expended 
over $160,000; of this amount approximately $105,000 was from volun- 
subscriptions, and $55,000 was from revenue or earned income, 

, fees, board paid by parents or relatives or some department of 
atetilaiti During the same year the Federal, Provincial and Munici- 
pal governments have expended over $1,000,000 on relief in the city 
area. 


The last war brought changed conditions in every community, and 
there sprang up distressed and bewildered families, incapable of coping 
with their problems alone, and requiring some form of assistance other 
than institutional care. During the recent years of depression, govern- 
ment has come increasingly into the picture, and “public relief” has 
become part of all community programmes. The present war will have 
its own special problems, and Edmonton is now preparing to consoli- 
date its peace-time efforts to the end that no overlapping of service 
may hinder its effective functioning, and no unnecessary expenditure 
of money may result. 








The population of Edmonton according to the census of 1936, is 
85,774 persons,—59,316 of British origin, 25,510 of European back- 
ground, and 948 of other origins. There are few cities in Canada with 
such a high percentage of citizens with a background of European 
culture and traditions. To make good Canadians out of these people 
of alien birth, presents a challenge of the first order, and effective 
community service should provide golden opportunities for the great 
melting-pot. 


Edmonton is fortunate, too, in having a generous and interested 
body of citizens, a splendid health service available for the under- 
privileged group, a general appreciation of the need for leisure-time 
and constructive recreational activities, and a fine spirit of co-operation. 


As Miss Holland’s spade work is finished and she withdraws from 
the permanent picture, Edmonton announces, with justifiable pride, we 
think, the appointment of Miss Lillian Thomson as Executive Officer of 
the newly-created Edmonton Council of Social Agencies, Family 
Service Bureau, and the Social Service Index, and the Ganiinn Welfare 
Council extends its congratulations and expresses its hope for even 
more effective social planning and procedure through the facilities of 
the new organization. G.L.P. 


New Developments in Galt 


GaLt Is an example of a definitely planned and organized com- 
munity. Its site was carefully chosen ‘by an Edinburgh barrister and a 
Pennsy lvania Dutch craftsman and its wide streets and beautiful parks 
stand as a memorial to the first settlers who had a vision of the future. 
Its present population is about 14,000 of whom 85 per cent are of 
British descent, while the other 15 per cent are mostly of German, 
French and Dutch descent. It is the centre of a good agricultural area 
and it has seventy-eight industrial plants. 


Unlike many industrial cities it has no poor areas as such and there 
is no marked range between affluence and pov erty. There is a spirit of 
neighbourliness and keen interest in the w elfare of its citizens which 
has inspired voluntary effort for years. One group of volunteers has 
been organized for almost fifty years. The feeling of responsibility was 
so strong that when depression hit Galt the citizens assumed responsi- 
bility for emergency relief between the worst years of 1931 to 1935, 
without assistance from the Federal and Provincial Governments. It is 
probably true that benefit and insurance plans are well organized in 
many of Galt’s industries and therefore the burden of unemployment 
relief was not as great as it might have been. Nevertheless, the way in 
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which the citizens assumed responsibility and organized their relief. 
services is to be commended. 


The habit of planning, the canniness of their Scotch forebears and 
the thriftiness of their Dutch ancestry combined to make some of the 
Galt citizens realize that it is important to co-ordinate and direct 
voluntary social service and, in fact, all health and welfare activities if 
the maximum value is to be received for the effort expended. So a 
meeting was called to which were invited representatives of all the 
churches and religious societies, the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club and 
Civic Service Club, the Red Cross, various social service groups, the 
1.0.D.E. chapters, the Hospital Aid, City Council, Galt Welfare Board, 
the various services such as Victorian Order of Nurses, public health 
nurse, school nurse, Y.M.C.A., the various soldiers’ organizations, the 
young women’s associations, the Women’s Institute, the Galt Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Aid Society and any other interested individuals. 
It was decided that the Canadian Welfare Council should be asked to 
make a survey and to make suggestions as to the kind of organization 
advisable. The Kiwanis Club agreed to finance the cost of the survey. 


As a result of the survey some suggestions were made for both 
present and future organization. A plan whereby public welfare services 
might be co-ordinated under a Public Welfare Department was out- 
lined. Such a department would be under the direction of a Public 
Welfare Board which would explore all the possibilities of immediate 
and long-term savings. But the suggestions with which this outline 
deals particularly, are those which refer to voluntary effort. 


The report recommended that a new agency to be known as the 
Galt Service Bureau should be created to act as the centre for case-work 
service and the centre through which the effort of the various voluntary 
agencies could be used to the best advantage. The Service Bureau 
should have its own Board of Directors and should employ a full-time 
qualified worker. It should also operate a Social Service Index which 
would make possible closer co- operation amongst all health and welfare 
agencies. It was estimated that the budget necessary to provide for such 
a bureau would be approximately $4,0 100. That would prov ide for office 
space, supplies for the index and agency, stenographic service, tele- 
phone, etc. as well as the social worker. Though joint financing is 
always an admirable plan it was suggested that nothing should be done 
toward setting up a community fund until a period of study and co- 
ordination had elapsed. 


The report also recommended that a Welfare Council be established 
to facilitate co-operative planning and effort in all fields of endeavour, 
and that as the Galt Service Bureau would have a small case load at 
first, the executive secretary of the bureau could act as secretary to the 
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Council. As North Dumfries township is semi-urban, at least on the 
outskirts of Galt, and is closely bound to Galt in trade and industry, 
it was suggested that the idea of a Galt-Dumfries welfare unit be kept 
in mind in planning. 

When the report was complete the representatives of the various 
churches, agencies, etc. were again called together to hear the sugges- 
tions. It was decided that this group should constitute the Welfare 
Council, and approval was also given to the establishment of the Service 
Bureau and Index. The Kiwanis Club agreed to provide a substantial 
amount toward the budget for the first year if the remainder could be 
secured by private subscription. An executive committee was appointed 
to study the report further and to proceed with plans for the Bureau. 


In order to be sure that the Bureau was necessary and that the 
expenditure of $4,000 was justified, the executive committee arranged 
for a further study, by a qualified social worker,* of the actual families 
being assisted by all < agencies, volunteer and professional. In order to do 
this, the index was started and entry slips were filled out for all families 
known to each one. The problems of the families were discussed with 
the agencies and from the information gathered an estimate was made 
of the number of families needing the services of a case worker. The 
results of the study were presented to the executive with examples of 
the types of problems encountered and a description of how the pro- 
fessional and voluntary services go hand in hand in treatment. The 
executive were further convinced of the need for the bureau, and 
recommended to the Council that it be established as planned, with 
suggestions as to the raising of the budget and a suitable trained 
worker as executive secretary. 


So the Galt Service Bureau was ready to open its office in the 
Public Utilities Building, on January 2nd, 1940, with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Richardson, formerly of the Simcoe County Ch''dren’s Aid Society 
staff, as Rencutive Secretary. 


A Maritime Enterprise 


THE RECENT venture in welfare work on the part of the town of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, may be of interest by reason of the fact 
that it is the first of this kind on the part of any small town in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


Yarmouth is a seaport town of only some 7055 people, at the 
extreme western tip of Nova Scotia. In the days of “wooden ships and 
iron men” and even in the early time of iron and steam-driven ships, 

*On the Canadian Welfare Council’s recommendation, Miss Mary Clarke, 


Secretary of the Toronto Social Service Index, and who contributes this article, 
was retained.—Fd. 
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it was a busy, thriving and prosperous community. Ships of Yarmouth 
registry, skippered by Yarmouth men and sometimes also manned by 
Yarmouth crews, were to be found in a great many of the leading ports 
of the world. 


In those days there was no welfare problem in the town. Iron and 
brass foundries, ship chandleries, ship- building yards, exporting and 
importing houses, provided opportunities aplenty of gainful employ- 
ment for those who did not go to sea, while for the hardier and more 
adventurous of the town’s population, the sea, both in the fishing and 
the shipping industries, gave good returns to those who followed it. 


With the decline in the shipping and fishing industries of recent 
years, Yarmouth’s prosperity had also declined greatly, with. the result 
that for a number of years now there has been a large number of its 
people for whom there has been little if any opportunity of remuner- 
ative employment adequate to meet their needs. This condition has 
been aggravated by the influx into the town of a considerable number 
of people from both the eastern and the western shores who found 
their fishing unremunerative and who sought in the town (to a large 
extent in vain) the greater Opportunities w vhich their native places did 
not afford them. Thus in the one way or the other there has arisen in 
Yarmouth during recent years a welfare problem of considerable 
magnitude. 


Prior to the launching of the new venture in welfare activity last 
year, efforts to deal with ‘this problem were being made by;,the town 
Poor Board, the churches, certain charitable organizations, the service 
clubs, and individual citizens. As a result of a citizens’ meeting convened 
by the Mayor in August, 1938 a committee of five was appointed to 
study and report upon the situation. This committee conferred exten- 
SiV ely with the Canadian Welfare Council and a report from it 
was presented to and accepted by another. representative. citizens’ 
meeting in April, 1939. It advocated a larger measure of co-ordination 
and the elimination of duplication in welfare work, an increase in the 
standard of assistance, and the providing of services, both personal and 
group, designed to rehabilitate people. To these ends, organization of 
a Welfare Council or Bureau with a qualified welfare worker as its 
chief executive officer was proposed by the committee. The recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted. In June, 1939, a constitution was 
adopted and officers of a Y ‘armouth Welfare Council were elected, and 
in September Miss M. Ruth Jenkins, of the Family Welfare Division of 
the Toronto Public Welfare Department, was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Council. 


Briefly, the set- up of the new organization is as follows: the Wel- 
fare Council is composed of nominated representatives of the Town 
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Council, the churches, the service clubs, and the various charitable 
organizations, and of interested individuals who contribute to the 
support of the Council. The purposes of the Council are defined as: 
(a) to serve as a co-ordinating and planning medium in the field of 
welfare work and (b) to provide services to families and individuals 
designed to help alleviate and prevent welfare problems. 


As soon as the Finance Committee of the Welfare Council is able 
to arrange for it, it is planned that a community drive for funds to 
supplement the work of assisting people being done by the towh 
authorities will be carried out, and that thereafter the Welfare Council 
will be in a position to provide for those not being helped by the town 
and now subsisting mainly by door-to-door appeals to private citizens. 

M. Ruth Jenkins 


ee 


The Coast and the Capital 


Co-ordination of family services has been organized in Vancouver and 
in Ottawa. The value of such planning is indicated by the experiences 
of both these cities, as described in the articles which follow. 


Vancouver Plan Working Well 


ONTINUOUS inter-agency co-operation was expected to result 
( from the setting up of the Co-ordinating Council for War 

Work and Civilian Services in Greater Vancouver, reference 
to which was made in our last issue. Need of joint action on some 
specific problem, however, had not been foreseen, but such a situation 
actually did arise. It is described in the following account of Van- 
couver’s co-ordination of family services in wartime, contributed by 
Miss Lillian Thomson, Secretary of the Council’s Family Committee. 


A Common Meeting Ground 


The Family Section of the Co-ordinating Council provides a 
common meeting ground for some twenty-five organizations, military 
and civilian, which give service to families as part of their regular 
programmes. There are the military auxiliaries of the different 
Vancouver units, the Family Welfare Societies, the family departments 
of the I.0.D.E., the Canadian Red Cross, the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, the City Social Services, Children’s Aid Society, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Y.W.C.A., hospital social 
services, and self-help groups, as well as organizations whose interest 
in family life is more general, such as the Parent-Teachers’ Federation 
and the Ministerial Association. 
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The value of the Family Section was demonstrated in the first 
few weeks in three directions. First, organizations have shared infor- 
mation about their problems, activities and resources. The military 
auxiliaries, many of them newly-formed, have described their work 
and tentative plans for the information of the civilian agencies. At the 
first meeting, the Family Welfare Bureau presented an outline of its 
service to soldiers’ families, some of whom needed emergency hel 
pending the receipt of pay and allowances, while some had health 
problems and some needed advice in household management or child 
care. Subsequently, the regulations governing dependents’ allowances 
were explained by representatives of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 


Closely related to this first use of the Family Section for the 
pooling of information has been its use as a centre for co-ordinating or 
dovetailing services. From the beginning of the war, there had been 
a marked tendency toward consultation and co-operation between 
civilian and military groups and between professional and voluntary 
organizations. It was hoped that the Family Section would develop 
this tendency by providing a familiar channel for continuous inter- 
agency co-operation. Christmas plans for soldiers’ families were 
discussed fully at the December meeting, thus clarifying for member 
organizations the boundaries of their own responsibility. At other 
times, members have discussed the already close relationship between 
the military auxiliaries and the civilian family welfare agencies. There 
has been particular interest in methods of referring families from one 
group to the other, and in the different uses of volunteer and profes- 
sional visitors to soldiers’ families. 


When the Family Section was instituted, it was not anticipated 
that any situation would arise calling for joint action of all the 
agencies interested in the welfare of soldiers’ families. Yet such a 
situation did arise in connection with certain delays and uncertainties 
in the granting of dependents’ allowance. Military and civilian agencies 
brought their separate experiences with this problem to the Family 
Section, with the result that this group, acting as a joint committee 
representative of some twenty-five organizations, made urgent repre- 
sentations to the Dependents’ Allowance Board regarding the local 
dissatisfaction. 


It is probable that the Family Section of the Co- -ordinating Council 
for War Work and Civilian Services will develop, in the main, along 
the lines already indicated, as a clearing and conference group for all 
of Vancouver’s efforts to assist the families of soldiers, to pool informa- 
tion, to co-operate over specific areas, to discuss future common 
planning, and occasionally to provide a basis for joint action on a 
serious common problem. 
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Co-ordinating Effort in Ottawa 


Tue Area CoMMANDANT in Ottawa, finding that offers of assistance 
for entertainment of the troops, and for the welfare needs of their 
dependents, were mounting rapidly during the early weeks of mobil- 
ization, called a meeting, to which all those who had offered assistance 
were invited. 


At this meeting, the :\rea Commandant announced that the Council 
of Social Agencies had been asked to take charge of the co-ordination 
of welfare work for soldiers’ families and dependents, and all organiza- 
tions wishing to assist with this work were referred to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council. 


The groups interested in entertainment of the troops were classified 
according to the type of recreation or entertainment which they were 
best suited to give, and sub-committees were set up according to 
these classifications, each organization or society having membership 
on the particular committee to which it seemed to belong. The chair- 
men of these sub-committees then formed a general committee, and 
a staff officer was appointed general chairman to co-ordinate the work 
of all sub-committees. This appointment satisfied both the military and 
civilian authorities, and proved a happy choice. 


Member agencies of the Council of Social Agencies are well 
represented on this central committee—for example, the Y.M.C.A., on 
the declaration of war, offered their services in helping to establish 
a recreation hall at Lansdowne Park, where the troops are quartered, 
and the facilities of their building to the soldiers in their free time. 
The Ottawa Boys’ Club has also offered its facilities. The Secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A. is Chairman of the sub-committee supplying “Treats 
and Eats” to the boys at Lansdowne Park, and the President of the 
Council is a member of the General Committee. So much for enter- 
tainment. 


On the welfare side of the picture, the Executive Committee of 
the Council of Social Agencies has appointed a special committee called 
the Committee on Co-ordination of Welfare Services for Soldiers’ 
Families, with Mrs. H. F. H. Hertzberg as Chairman. Agencies 
represented on this include family welfare agencies, both Catholic and 
Protestant, the Children’s Aid Society, the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, the local branches of the Canadian Legion, the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, the Red Cross Society, the Salvation Army 
and the Y.W.C.A. Travellers Aid. ; 


This Committee acts as a clearing house for problems in connec- 
tion with the welfare of soldiers’ families, and has drawn up a policy 
of division of responsibility among the different agencies. For example, 
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the Red Cross Society has at its disposal a relief fund which can be 
drawn on by other agencies in emergencies. They also have a limited 
Visiting Housekeeper Service, which is used by various agencies, and 
a Friendly Visiting Committee upon which the other agencies may 
call if they find certain instances in which the services of such a 
visitor would be welcomed. The Committee laid down the policy of 
clearing with the Social Service Exchange all cases coming to the 
attention of the agencies concerned, in order to save well intentioned 
volunteers from becoming involved in some of the problem families, 
and to facilitate service to the families needing guidance and assistance. 
The Committee which is collecting magazines for the soldiers has 
stated that women’s magazines are available for distribution to the 
wives of soldiers. 


The Commanding Officers of the different units stationed at 
Lansdowne Park have been informed that this Committee is in 
existence, and have been urged to report problems to it, or directly to 
the Family Welfare or Children’s Aid organizations. 


In connection with investigations for Dependents’ Allowances, 
the plan which has been worked out in Ottawa is similar to that in 
other cities. Questionable applications are forwarded from the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board to the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, who clear the applications with the Social Service 
Exchange. If the applicants have been previously known to the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, the investigation is completed 
by that Department. If the applicant has been known to the City 
Relief Department only, the Department of Pensions and National 
Health also completes that investigation. If, however, the case has 
been known to the Family Welfare agency or the Children’s Aid 
Society, or to no agency at all, the Department of Pensions and 
National Health forwards the application to the Executive Secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies, who, in turn sends it on to the 


proper agency for investigation. The completed investigation reports 


are returned to the Council, and forwarded by the Council to the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. Joy Maines 





“Call Me Speedy”, Says Saskatoon 


WE may hear reports of drought and of poor crops, of mortgage debt 
and of bank overdrafts, from our Prairie provinces, but we also hear 
of grim determination and putting-the-shoulder-to-the-wheel sort of 
thing, so it did not surprise us much when Saskatoon went out on its 
first Community Chest campaign and came through with flying colours. 
And this just after war had been declared, when Canadians were 
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pulling in their belts, and wondering how they would meet the rising 
tide of higher living costs, and how economies could be effected in 
family budgets. 


In communities where the Chest movement had become estab- 
lished, it was not so difficult to “sell” peace-time organizations to the 
public, but where the project was entirely new, it became a matter 
of some concern. 


Saskatoon, in only eight days, raised over $27,000, a little short of 
its estimated budget requirements, but nevertheless an astounding 
figure. In a clean-up of outstanding cards, following a lapse of two 
weeks to permit the Red Cross a free hand, a figure of $30,000 was 
reached. 


The total number of subscribers was 5,150, and the largest personal 
donation was $200. One firm gave $570, the next largest amount 
received being $400, and as there were ‘few big amounts subscribed, 
it would seem as though a real community spirit had stirred the 
citizens of Saskatoon to give so liberally. 


It looks as though the western spirit had won through again, 
and that the Community Chest of Saskatoon will be recognized as 
the welfare programme of the community. Its progress will be 
watched with interest. 


Hats off to Saskatoon, the speedy! 





Norfolk County Tries a New Experiment 


Just over a year ago, the Children’s Aid Society of Norfolk County, 
Ontario, formed a Family Welfare Committee within the Society, 
because it was believed that work done with families might prevent 
the creation of many wardships, and we have just read the reports of 
Mr. T. A. Phillips, Superintendent of the Society, on the first year’s 
progress. It is fascinating reading, because Mr. Phillips has told the 
year’s history in story form—just sharp little vignettes of the fifteen 
families, with the fifty children represented by those families. 


Norfolk County covers a wide area—it is in the tobacco growing 
country, and due to expansion in the tobacco business, there has been 
a great growth of population. Shortage of proper housing facilities, 
seasonal employment, lack of clothing, have all contributed to the 
perplexities of family life, and it was the plan of the Children’s Aid 
Society to concentrate on a few families, and to try to follow the 
problems through, rather than to spread too thin the activities of the 
new committee. The local paper, in publishing the report, headlines 
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it with “Welfare Committee Activities Saving Community Money”, 
and the report brings out the fact that not only has money been saved, 
but many family problems, formerly considered beyond solution, have 
been successfully treated. 


With no additions to the staff of the Society, it has taken wise 
planning and hard work to cover the 1776 miles travelled for 281 field 
visits. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Norfolk County has unbounded 
faith in the value of this new experiment in social welfare, and its 
development will be watched with keen interest by social workers in 
Canada, and we believe the story-book style of presentation of Mr. 
Phillips’ report would also interest social workers, weary of preparing 
reports year after year for interpretation of their work to board mem- 
bers and lay people. We cannot resist quoting one of the stories here. 


“In the fourth family, the case of an unmarried mother, the experi- 
ence has been such as to make me feel that I need never again despair, 
no matter how unfavourable the outward appearance of a case may be. 
The girl was a mother at fourteen, her father and mother separated, 
without training and with a limited intelligence. When we first began 
work on this case there was every reason why the child should be made 
a ward. Every reason that is but one: i.e., this child-mother wanted to 
keep her child. As previously reported her father undertook to assist 
us. I know of no instance where a man has more faithfully kept his 
word. He boarded the girl and her child with him for a while. Later 
she was provided with employment with a fine young couple in this 
town who worked patiently with her, teaching her elementary domestic 
habits. While so employed her child was boarded, her father contri- 
buted and she contributed a small sum out of her wages. 


“Her father was, I believe, the first man to enlist in this neighbour- 
hood when war was declared. He has listed this child, born out of 
wedlock, for whom he has no legal responsibility, as a dependent, and 
is using part of his pay to help his daughter and her child. We started 
out to help the girl and her baby—I believe we have helped Mr. 
more. Prior to the outbreak of war he attended the summer training 
camp regularly, and last year for the first time instead of spending the 
money that he received, one of the officers reported to me that he 
noticed Mr. was able to lend small sums of money to his comrades. 
He worked more steadily and has become an immeasurably better 
citizen because of undertaking this responsibility. The child has pro- 
gressed favourably and these three people, father, daughter, and grand- 
child have established a fellowship which is likely to stand them all in 
good stead. The record of other members of this same family is such 
that makes this result one that is heart warming.” 
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Federal Administration or Assistance 


N THIS much-debated question, United States agencies and opinion 
(i: as intensely engaged as Canadian. The Public Welfare 

News, December, 1939, carried an interesting summary of the 
American Public Welfare Association’s round table panel on the 
character which federal participation in relief should assume. 


“Two opposing points of view were expressed by members of the 
panel on this subject. One member of the panel contended that the 
best plan of action was to insist that the federal government assume 
complete responsibility for the care of all employable persons in need 
of public aid. This member pointed out that the federal government 
had stated that it would accept this responsibility in 1935 when the 
WPA program was organized, but had never lived up to its promises 
in this respect. She considered it unlikely that any works program 
could ever be evolved which would provide employment for all 
employable persons in need. She contended, however, that the federal 
government should assume complete responsibility for all employable 
persons, providing three types of aid to such individuals. These are: 
(a) work for as many as possible through a work program, (b) re- 
training for those in need of such service; and (c) direct cash assistance 
for those not cared for through the w wk program. It was the con- 
tention of this panel member that such a program should be directly 
administered by agents of the federal government in the various 
localities of the country without participation by state or local 
authorities. 


“There was decided Opposition on the part of other members of 
the panel to this point of view. It was contended by those who were 
opposed that the plan of direct federal administration in this area was 
contrary to the democratic patterns which had been established in this 
country and that, moreover, it was not administratively feasible. It 
was further pointed out that the co-ordination of such a program for 
employable persons conducted directly by the federal government 
with the other welfare services now administered by states and localities 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. Those who objected 
to the further establishment of a federally operated category of aid to 
all employables argued strongly for federal grants-in-aid to the states 
and localities for general assistance. It was their contention that such 
aid should be granted to persons who are in need and not eligible for 
assistance under existing categorical programs, regardless of the 
employability or unemployability of the persons concerned. 


“There was a sharp difference of opinion as to the possibility of 
securing federal action on grants-in-aid for general assistance, and the 
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proponent of the ‘ ‘employable” category contended that her proposal 
had much greater opportunity of being accepted in the near future by 
the federal government. This position was not accepted by those 
favouring the grant-in-aid proposal. 


* * * 


“Some discussion took place concerning present administrative 
operations of the WPA and CCC and the influence of these federal 
agencies on locally operated welfare programs. 


“There was a brief discussion of the social value and administrative 
feasibility of integrated administration of the various categories of 
public assistance cases by a single staff of workers in order that the 
total needs of applicants or recipients may be considered in relation 
to the total social resources of the community.’ 





How England Does It 


s FAR back as September, 1938, during the threatened crisis, the 
A need for joint planning and consultation was recognized by the 
voluntary societies affiliated with the National Council of Social 
Service in England, and while the work of these agencies was over- 
shadowed by the threat of war, the preparation for national defence 
made demands on the community which seemed at first glance to 
render the normal claims of peace-time service almost irrelevant. Just 
so in Canada a year later, when war had actually been declared, and 
we were at first overcome and then inspired by the momentous task 
ahead of us to gear our life to war-time pitch. But the English, true to 
tradition, studied the problems which confronted the country, and 
realized that the voluntary movement was in effect challenged to even 
greater effort on behalf of the fundamental purposes for which it 
stands, and that the threat of war called the voluntary agencies to more 
effective service in the future, not by abandoning their peace-time 
labours, but by the imaginative adjustment of their normal work to the 
new problems which were bound to arise. 


Standing Conference 
In December, 1938, a Standing Conference, with which over 70 
national organizations are now associated, was established in England, 
in order that the situation as it affected the voluntary movement could 
be kept under constant review. A Committee of the Conference was 
appointed to survey the questions in greater detail and to formulate 
proposals for common action. The followi ing summary of the more 
important steps which have been taken should stimulate Canadian 
thought along national lines in the voluntary field. 
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1. Community Councils 

The National Council was requested by the Conference to estab- 
lish Social Service Emergency Committees which would act as local 
rallying points for voluntary effort. In a number of areas, Rural Com- 
munity Councils and Councils of Social Service have been able to 
undertake the work as an extension of their normal duties. In other 
areas, progress has been slow, but there is a growing recognition 
locally of the value of such action. In a recent statement, the Secretary 
of the Ministry of Health declared that the Government attached great 
importance to the contribution which voluntary societies could render 
to the country in times of emergency, and that the proposal to estab- 
lish local rallying points for voluntary effort would be of great assist- 
ance to the statutory authorities in making full use of the resources 
available. 


2. Welfare of Individuals 
Juveniles 

A number of group discussions have been held on specialized 
problems affecting the work of the voluntary societies, and useful 
progress has been made in clarifying the issues for the bodies concern- 
ed. As a result of discussions with national juvenile organizations, an 
approach was made to the Ministry of Labour on the question of pro- 
vision for the social needs of working juveniles in war-time. It was felt 
that some advance action should be taken to safeguard the welfare of 
young people, but that such action could only be planned in relation 
to proposals formulated by the Government. 

As a result, the Ministry of Labour requested the National Council 
to undertake a survey of the problems in those areas where a special 
situation affecting the welfare of juveniles would arise in war-time. 


After discussion with the national juvenile bodies, it was agreed 
that the National Association of Boys’ Clubs should undertake the 
collection of data relating to the problems of the working boy, and 
that the Young Women’s Christian Association should undertake a 
similar service for girls. 


Family Case Work 

A group of organizations concerned with family case work and 
with the administration of voluntary relief schemes has considered 
what part they might play in the war-time emergency. The Govern- 
ment assumes responsibility for the administration of any nation-wide 
schemes for the prevention and relief of distress, but there are many 
cases falling outside their scope, and it has been made clear that steps 
should be taken to maintain and strengthen these organizations to deal 
with the many demands which will be made for their services. 
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The Handicapped 


Consideration has also been given to the ways in which some of 
the societies providing services for handicapped people can make con- 
structive contribution to national service. The operation of the evacu- 
ation schemes calls for most sympathetic oversight of those people 
whom incapacity of one sort or another will render peculiarly liable to 
danger in war-time. On the other hand it is felt that physical incapacity 
will not prevent many of them from rendering their own form of 
service to the community. 


3. New Voluntary Services 
Women for Civil Defence 

In addition, there are two new types of service opening to volun- 
tary organizations. 

First, the evacuation of children and others from large urban areas 
calls for the assistance of organizations which can help in the many 
problems which arise after evacuation has taken place. A new ally in 
the voluntary field, the Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence, 
has recruited women for emergency evacuation services, as well as 
rendering valuable assistance to local authorities in many parts of the 
country. There is a need for voluntary social organizations to co- 


operate w ith official bodies in relievi ing distress and in helping to main- 
tain a high standard of morale among the people affected. 


Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 


Secondly, in war-time reliable information and advice is sought on 
all kinds of individual and family questions which are likely to give rise 
to anxiety and distress in the community. The Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
have therefore been established in London and the larger cities and 
towns in England, their main purpose being to advise applicants as to 
which national or local government departments, or to which voluntary 
organizations they should apply in their particular difficulty. Organized 
locally by voluntary social service bodies, there will be at least one in 

each local government area, and controlled as far as possible by trained 
social workers, assisted by voluntary helpers. 


The National Council of Social Service, in a report issued recently, 
concludes “these labours upon which the voluntary organizations are 
engaged will not be thrown away. Their efforts are all part of a great 
stock-taking of national resources, the results of which will have a real 
and lasting value for the work of peace. The Council continues its 
work in the knowledge that the experience gained during the past year 


in emergency questions will be of value to its permanent work for the 
community.’ 
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Public Health and Welfare 
in Alberta 


MALCOLM R. BOW, M.D. 


Deputy Minister of Health, Department of Public 
Health, Province of Alberta 


HE TERRITORY which is now known 
as Alberta, named after the 
late Princess Louise, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, lies on the far west of 
the Great Plains area of Canada. For this 
reason, it was not part of the territory 
explored by the white men in the earlier 
years, and records appear to indicate that 
Bouchier de Neverville may have been the 
first white man to visit Alberta in the year 
1751. Then, in 1778, Peter Pond estab- . 
lished the first permanent trading post in the Alberta area on the 
shore of Lake Athabasca. In 1781, there was a devastating outbreak 
of smallpox in which thousands of Indians died. This is one of the 
earliest epidemics in the area now included in the Province of Alberta 
of which there is definite record. 

The history of Alberta may be considered to fall into four periods. 
The first was ushered in by individual traders and explorers penetrating 
the country, to be followed by the great fur trading companies. Early 
rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Com- 
pany made them the dominating forces up to 1821. Other interests were 
overshadowed by the efforts of these Companies to outwit each other 
in securing furs. The white population up to this time was very limited 
and most of it was either directly or indirectly associated with fur 
trading. 

In 1821 the two great fur trading Companies united as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the rivalry ceased. Settlers were now begin- 
ning to arrive, and a struggle began between the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as the great fur trading company and the people who hoped to 
open up the country for ranching and farming. This state of affairs 
continued until 1870 when the Government of Canada purchased the 
whole territory from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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The third period may be thought of as extending from 1870 to 
1905. The area now included in the two provinces of Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan then consisted of four districts, and was governed by a 
Lieutenant Governor and a Territorial Council. It is of interest to note 
that one of the first things the new governing body undertook was the 
organization of a Board of Health to deal w ith an outbreak of smallpox 
among the Cree and Blackfoot tribes of Alberta. This was probably the 
first form of local or Government organization established in Alberta. 
Among others on this Board were such well-known figures as Rev. 
Father Lacombe and Rev. John McDougall. 


With the steady increase in population the problems of Govern- 
ment became ever more varied and pressing. The Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted under the Autonomy 
Acts of 1905. 


The population of the Province as at 1938 was 783,000, as compar- 
ed with a population of 185,195 in 1906. Closely associated with the 
growth and settlement of the province from 1870 on have been the 
various church organizations through local as well as Province-wide 
organizations. The churches have made a great contribution in the 
general betterment of community conditions. The Royal North West 
Mounted Police, or as they are now termed the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, have made a great record in connection with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of law and order in a new land. 


On the formation of the Province of Alberta on September 1, 
1905, Public Health was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, and in succeeding years a branch of various other depart- 
ments until 1919, when the Department of Public Health was given 
authority for the administration of all statutes of the Government 
relating to healti.. Alberta was the second province in Canada to set 
up a separate Ministry of Health, the first being the Province of 
New Brunswick, and Alberta’s Ministry was one of the first in the 
British Empire. The late Hon. A. G; MacKay, who was chiefly 
responsible for the organization of the Department, became the first 
Minister of Health. 


The Department of Public Health was established in 1919, and 
under the Public Health Act passed in that year the Department was 
made responsible for the administration of all existing Health Acts and 
Regulations. At the present time the Department administers all Pro- 
vincial Health and Public Welfare Acts with the exception of direct 
relief, old age pensions, pensions for the blind and certain forms of 
agricultural rehabilitation. 
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Provincial Welfare Provisions 


Since the formation of the province in 1905 the chief forms of 
public welfare undertaken by the Provincial Government are indicated 
under the following Acts: 


Department of Neglected and Dependent Children’s Act._.1908 


Superceded by the Child Welfare Act of 95 

Part of which was proclaimed in 1932 
Department of Public Health Act 1919 
Mothers’ Allowance Act _.1919 
Old Age Pensions Act 1929 
Tuberculosis Act 1936 
Poliomsyeies Sallerers Act. ____..._._.__.__... 198 
Maternal Welfare Act 1939 


The following four Acts and the Mothers’ Allowance Act are 
administered by the Superintendent of the Child Welfare and Mothers’ 
Allowance Branch of the Department of Health. 


Child Welfare Act 


The original Children’s Protection Act was passed in 1908, and was 
superceded in 1932 by the present Child Welfare Act, under which 
the definition of a neglected child is greatly extended. Under the 1932 
Act the period of guardianship of the Superintendent is extended from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 


All children coming under the provisions of this Act are placed in 
foster homes, whenever possible. 
During the nine years from 1930 to 1938 two thousand five hun- 


dred and fifty-eight (2,558) children were made wards. The number 
for 1938 was three hundred and six (306). 


Children of Unmarried Parents’ Act 

This Act was passed in 1923, and amended in 1928, and again in 
1939. 

The amendment of 1928 permits proceedings against one of two or 
more persons who might be the possible father, thus obviating some of 
the difficulties of enforcing the original Act. 


The 1939 amendment permits a Judge to make a lump-sum settle- 
ment in any case, providing such settlement is recommended by the 
Superintendent. 


The total number of cases dealt with during the nine years from 
1930 to 1939 was 2,064, the number for 1938 was 377. 
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The amount of money received from putative fathers during the 
same period was $70,616.16, $12,970.78 of which was received in 1938. 


The Domestic Relation Act re Legal Adoptions 


This Act provides that infants who are wards of the Superintend- 
ent of Child Welfare may be adopted into the homes in which they 
have been placed, after the expiration of one year. In the case of private 
adoptions, there is no time limit. 


No application for adoption, whether private or otherwise, can be 
made to a Judge without the consent of the Superintendent, and only 
after investigations into the suitability of the proposed home have 
proven that the home is satisfactory, is approval given. 


It is also provided that no person shall surrender the custody of his 
or her child, and no person shall accept the custody of such a child 
without the written consent of the Superintendent. 


The placements and adoptions for the nine years from 1930 to 
1939 are as follows: 


Number of children placed in foster homes 4,042 
Number of children adopted (wards of the Superintend- 

ent) ees 1,548 
Number of private adoptions (not wards) 303 


Juvenile Delinquents’ Act 
This is a Dominion Act under which provision is made that the 
Act shall come into force in any province, city, town or any other 


portion of the province, only when proclaimed and given due publica- 
tion in the Canada Gazette. 


The Act was proclaimed in Alberta in 1914. The Act defines a 
juvenile as any boy or girl apparently or actually under the age of 
sixteen years, but provides for the extension of the age to eighteen 
years. The age was thus extended insofar as girls are concerned in 1923 
and insofar as boys are concerned in 1935. 


The Province of Alberta has no reform school. Delinquents are 
placed in foster homes, which are chiefly on farms. 


The number of delinquents coming under the provisions of the 
Act are as follows for the nine years 1930 to 1939: 





Males 4.873 
Females . 238 
5,111 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act of 1919 is administered by the Super- 
intendent of the Child Welfare and Mothers’ Allowance Branch. 
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Twenty-five per cent of the cost of allowances granted in Alberta 
is collectible from the municipalities in which the mothers reside, and 
seventy-five per cent paid by the Department. 

The following table shows the number of mothers assisted, the 
total number of dependents, and the total expenditures by years for 
the ten years, 1929 to 1938. 


YEAR NO. MOTHERS NO. DEPENDENTS TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
1929 1,094 2,880 $ 396,755.00 
1930 1,270 3,409 466,536.00 
1931 1,499 3,747 479,607.04 
1932 1,675 3,882 439,195.75 
1933 1,724 4,060 439,982.99 
1934 1,812 4,274 462,393.11 
1935 2,088 4,764 507,501.68 
1936 2,319 5,172 575,508.41 
1937 2,317 5,177 613,564.00 
1938 2,304 4,970 622,836.71 
Total 5,003,880.69 
Aged and Blind 


The Old Age Pensions Act and Pensions for the Blind are ad- 
ministered by the Superintendent of Pensions and come under the 
general direction of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta. 

The following table shows the number of pensioners and the total 
amounts paid for each year for the years 1929 to 1938. 


YEAR NO. OF PENSIONERS TOTAL AMOUNT EXPENDED 
1929 1,535 $ 125,110.31 
1930 2,996 647,391.79 
1931 4,146 843,585.65 
1932 5,042 1,062,770.13 
1933 5,987 1,208,463.13 
1934 6,879 1,383,929.50 
1935 7,822 1,580,660.88 
1936 8,998 1,809,083.21 
1937 9,755 2,049,545.41 
1938 10,142 bbbiye tees 


12,932,832.23 
The Pensions for the Blind Act came into force in Alberta on April 
1, 1938. The report, therefore, only covers the remaining nine months 
of 1938. 
On December 31st of that year there were 136 pensioners, and the 
total amount expended on pensions amounted to $17,519.73. The aver- 
age monthly pension paid was $19.44. 
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Special Health Measures 


The provisions of all the foregoing Acts are well known, and 
correspond fairly closely with those of other Provinces. The Tubercu- 
losis Act of 1936, the Poliomyelitis Sufferers Act of 1938 and the 
Maternal Welfare Act of 1939 will, however, require fuller comments. 


The Tuberculosis Act of 1936 made provisions for the creation of 
a Division of Tuberculosis Control and for free treatment of persons 
resident within the province for twelve consecutive months out of the 
twenty-four months immediately preceding application for treatment 
and found to be suffering from infectious types of the disease. 


Provision was also made for increased sanatorium accommodation 
and for the extension of both stationary and travelling clinic services. 


Expansion of tuberculosis control work under this Act is indicated 
in the following table: 








1935 1938 
Tuberculosis beds under the control of Dept. 210 399 
Total clinics held... lca ras 149 322 
Total examinations by diagnosticians _. 1,803 7,244 
New cases found at clinics : 121 500 
Cost of tuberculosis services... $177,936 $358,462 


Poliomyelitis Sufferers’ Act 

The Poliomyelitis Sufferers’ Act was passed in 1938. This Act 
makes provision for the free treatment of persons who have developed 
Poliomyelitis since April 1, 1938. Under the authority of this Act 
agreements have been made with the University Hospital in Edmonton 
and the Junior Red Cross Hospital in Calgary for treatment beds. These 
hospitals are specially equipped for the treatment of poliomyelitis cases. 
Up to the end of 1939 thirty-six patients have been admitted to these 
hospitals for treatment. 


Under this legislation provision is also made for financial assistance 
to those patients not in a position to continue their education and equip 
themselves for a useful vocation. Academic instruction and vocational 
training is carried on in the hospital in some cases, and in the homes of 
patients, or in educational or vocational institutions. 


Such training includes secretarial and business courses, instruction 
in leather craft, in watch repairing, and such other vocational training 
as appears to be of advantage to the patient. In some cases markets are 
found for the products of patients, and in all cases efforts are made to 
secure positions for those who have completed their training. The 
objective is to extend such assistance as will enable those handicapped 
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because of poliomyelitis to become self-supporting insofar as possible. 
To the end of 1939 forty patients received assistance under this scheme. 


The Maternal Welfare Act 


The Maternal Welfare Act of 1939 is an Act to provide assistance 
for mothers who are in poor financial circumstances. It provides for a 
cash grant of not more than fifteen dollars to such mothers for the 
purpose of providing necessities for the mother or infant during the 
first year of the baby’s life. 


During the first six months of the operation of the Act 871 applica- 
tions for grants were received, and 470 were approved. A total of 
$7,050.00 was paid in grants during this period. 


The following table shows the total net cost of health and welfare 
services in Alberta for the financial year 1938-39, but does not include 
direct relief. 








MUNICIPAL PROVINCIAL DOMINION TOTAL 
Mental Institutions 

and Mental Hygiene... $ 471,506.23 $ 471,506.23 
Tuberculosis _........ : 358,462.75 358,462.75 
Hospital and other 

BIR siesta catia 491,523.73 491,523.73 
Mothers Allowances ..... 138,533.00 485,276.28 623,809.28 
Poliomyelitis 

Sufferers Act __...............- 12,581.14 12,581.14 
Child Welfare Act -....... 14,402.00 55,398.53 69,800.53 
Public Health—all 

preventive services 

and administraton _....... 162,144.02 162,144.02 
Other Welfare Acts 1,501.48 1,501.48 
Total Public Health 

and Welfare _.............. $152,935.00 $2,038,364.16 $2,191,299.16 
Old Age Pensions. 555,573.05  1,666,719.17 2,222,292.22 
Pensions for the 

Blind (9 months) __....... 4,379.93 13,139.80 17,519.73 
TOTAL ese ke a $152,935.00 $2,598,317.14 $1,679,858.97 $4,431,111.11 











Miss Held Succeeds Miss Gorrie 


As THIS issue was going to press, word came of the resignation of 
Miss Kathleen Gorrie, Executive Secretary of the Welfare Council 
of Toronto, and of the appointment of Miss Freida Held to that office. 
Miss Held previously was supervisor of Old Age Pensions and 
Mothers’ Allowance investigators, Department of Public Welfare, 
Toronto. 
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“What Happens to Criminals?” 


A Review by V. Lorne Stewart and Dr. Kenneth H. Rogers, 
Big Brother Movement, Toronto. 


free-and-easy as well as the prejudiced interpretations our media 

of publicity ‘variously derive from them, one tendency would seem 
to persist enough to be exposed to a readily observable amount of 
repetition. This is the distinct trend of criminal recidivism to show a 
gradual increase. This truth is emphasized somewhat if we should 
consider juvenile delinquency alone. 


I N ALL THE disturbing welter of Canadian criminal statistics, and the 


Yet, in spite of this, there would seem to be some healthy doubt 
as to whether anybody knows the percentage, let us say, of the number 
of first offenders who become repeaters—that is, on a person to person 
basis. Let us put it this way: What percentage (or how many) of 
those who are committed to Industrial and Training Schools never 
again see the inside of a penal institution (reformatory or penitentiary) 
or what percentage of those having served a first sentence of imprison- 
ment return to prison again? In other words our statistics are more 
a recidivism of statistics than a recidivism of persons. 


This would seem to be a serious lack, for surely here is one of 
the most concrete of checks on the success of our carelessly titled 
reformatory institutions. The laxity of the taxpayers’ curiosity is no 
excuse for our inability to indicate the exact extent to which our 
reformatories do reform. There would seem to be but one incontro- 
vertible method of determining such a result. This is some system 
of “follow-up”. Is there ravenous hunger on the part of prison 
administration for some precise and detailed information on the later 
conduct of discharged prisoners? 


This stream of thought was started by the perusal of an interesting 
study published in the October Number of “The Canadian Bar 
Review” (pp. 558-578). It is headed “The After Conduct of Con- 
victed Offenders in England” and was made by Leon Radzinowicz, 
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LL.D., of Cambridge, England. We are readily apprised of the 
purpose and method of this work in the following words: 


“For some time the record of the subsequent convictions of 
prisoners discharged from penal establishments was continued, as 
this made it possible to ascertain whether the offenders in question 
interrupted their criminal activity or not. In order to secure 
more detailed data, this method was applied not only to all the 
prisoners as a whole, but also to certain particular groups of 
offenders, differentiated by age, previous criminal record, or by 
the mode of reform applied (Borstal treatment or Wakefield 
system). In view of the great importance of such studies for 
criminology and penology, it has been deemed useful in this 
article to collect, interpret and analyze all the data at present 
available in Great Britain in this connection.” 

This purpose is achieved by presenting a few statistical snapshots 
of the English crime scene. They show various attempts that have 
been made to study the later careers of English criminals and juvenile 

delinquents who at one time or another had been incarcerated in such 
institutions as Wakefield, Borstal, as well as in ordinary prisons, 
reformatories and industrial schools. After reading these “follow- -up’ 
studies of English origin, one is left with the impression that crimin- 
ologists of the old land are lagging far behind those on this continent 
in this type of research. Perhaps, determined to do a practical job 
within prison walls, they have not seen the necessity of making a 
scientific check-up on what they are actually accomplishing. At any 
rate, Dr. Radzinowicz after reviewing av ailable data, concludes that 
the Home Office might well launch a few studies of offenders based 
upon scientific method. Might we not add that there is need for 
similar research in Canada? 


Sunmuary of Study 
The following is a brief sketch of the various studies made: 


(a) The first group of data refers to prisoners in general. It 
was initiated by the prison authorities for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many of ‘those incarcerated in 1930-1934 returned to prison in 
1936. In other words—on the basis of recidivism (i.e., return to 
prison)—how many turned out to be “failures”. The major findings 
of this study were as follows: (1) 22.2% of these prisoners returned 
to jail before the end of 1936. (2) Chances of a return to jail appear 
to depend upon the age at the time of the first incarceration. Nearly 
three-quarters of boys 16-17 years of age returned to jail before the 
end of 1936, while barely one-sixth of those over 40 did so. 
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(b) The report on Borstal success is interesting and removes from 
one’s mind the idea that these institutions are cure-alls. How many of 
the lads discharged during 1933-1935 were convicted again by the 
end of 1936? The answer is 2 out of every 5—in other words 
40 per cent. 

(c) The third study was of prisoners discharged from Wakefield 
Prison in 1931-1936. (It should be noted that Wakefield is used to 
house adults who have a particularly good chance of reformation.) 
Of these prisoners only 17.3% were reconvicted by the end of 1936. 
In other words 82.7°%4 were “successful in keeping out of jail. And 
shall we presume, out of trouble? 


(d) The “follow-up” study of boys who left Home Office schools 
(reformatories and_ industrial’ schools) during 1931-1933 provides 
interesting figures. Approximately 75% of these boys did not appear 
before a court during the subsequent three years. 


(e) The final study was made by the Metropolitan Police in 
collaboration with New Scotland Yard. It concerned itself with more 
than 15,000 men and women found guilty of finger-printable offences 
for the first time in 1927. In 1933 their sounsil were studied to see 
how many had been convicted again during 1927-1933. It was found 
that one in every five had become a recidivist (i.e., repeater). A 
second major finding was that the highest percentage of recidivism 
was encountered in the case of men up to the age of 21. It is 
interesting to note that the results of this study compare favourably 


with those of prisoners in general made by the Prison Authorities 
in 1936. 


What does Dr. Radzinowicz see to be most significant as he 
analyzes and interprets these “follow-up” studies? 


(1) A Dangerous Age: 


He sees that the lad who serves his first sentence at the age of 
16 or 17 has 5 times as many chances of returning to prison later in 
life as a man who commits his first offence when over 40 years 
of age. He concludes that: “The percentage of those who return to 
prison decreases in proportion as we pass from the youngest to the 
eldest age-groups.” 


Glueck in “Later Criminal Careers” discovered that of 63 environ- 
mental factors which had bearing on the reformative process, one— 
aging (maturation )—emerged as being most significant. The solution 
to crime then lies in our ability to help youths to “grow-up’ ’ naturally 
and this within the pale of socially acceptable behaviour. Crime 
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results when obstacles thwart this normal integration of personality 
and impulse. 


Here is indeed a challenge to organizations working with boys 
or youths. If we can but carry them over this “danger-age zone” 
(16-21) the chances of further crime are greatly diminished. 


Emphasizing the importance of counteracting crime before it 
begins, a prison official in Ontario recently said, ““The emphasis placed 
upon the institutional end of the reform process had been and is out 
of all proportion to the emphasis placed upon prevention and 
rehabilitation.” 


From working at close hand with these lads one might hazard a 
guess that some of the obstacles which block maturation and contribute 
to crime are unemployment, idleness, lack of responsibility, inability to 
marry. If this thesis is true then crime is the illegitimate result of a 
stillborn maturity. One does not justify war—but might it not be 
possible that we can later on expect less crime feonn our lads of 
19 to 21 years who take on the ardent responsibility of military service 
than if they had remained idly waiting for their relief vouchers? 


(2) The Importance of the First Offence: 


“ 


The second focus on this English crime scene shows that “ in the 
case of offenders with previous proved offences, every third one 
returned to prison . . . in the case of those with no previous proved 
offences barely every sixth one was subsequently conv icted”’ 


In other words—once a lad has been converted to crime (has 
made his first decision to run counter to the law) and “hits the crime 
trail” he is more likely to go on following that trail. It is apparently 
more difficult to restrain a person from crime once he has committed 
an offence. Herein lies the importance of getting the lad before he 
appears in Court the first time (and certainly before he has been 
initiated to the inside of a jail). 

Speaking of this “young offender’ certain striking phrases stand 
out in the Report of the Royal Commission to investigate the Penal 
System of Canada: 


“It has been stated . . . by outstanding authorities that no 
youth under twenty-one years of age should be sentenced to 
imprisonment if any other treatment can be found for him.” 

“The first consideration of the Court should be to see that 
voung offenders are not sent to jail on remand.” 
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Summary 


This article on the after-conduct of convicted offenders in 
England is mainly statistical and is interested in general trends. It is 
important to consider the offender as an individual and from a 
psychological point of view. It is impossible to say that because a 
man has been in jail two or three terms that he will not reform. 
Other reformative factors may enter in. All we can safely say is that 
in the main there seems to be a tendency for men who return to jail 
on new offences to have a diminishing chance of ultimate reform. 
There are, of course, exceptions to the rule. 


The major emphasis of Dr. Radzinowicz’s article is upon the 
importance of studying the later careers of two groups of juvenile 
and adult criminals, (a) those who have been imprisoned and (b) 
those who have not been imprisoned (but have been placed on 
probation or treated in some other way). The author points out 
the definite need for follow-up studies of this latter group. It should 
be pointed out that a number of such studies have been carried out 
on this continent by Sheldon, Glueck, Healy, Burgess and others. 
Of local interest is a follow-up study of a group of 161 juvenile 
delinquents, carried out by the Big Brother Movement of Toronto, a 
printed summary of which has just been released to the public. 





The Problem of the Deaf 


It Is ESTIMATED that ten per cent of all children in Canada have a 
hearing loss, according to a statement in a new pamphlet, The Problem 
of the Deaf, recently published ir 1 Toronto.* Contained therein are 
brief articles and statistics on a Deaf Adult and Child in Canada, 
the Deafened or Hard of Hearing Adult and Child in Ontario and 
Canada, and the Testing of the Hearing of Adults and Children. 


One of the most interesting items is the announcement that “The 
Canadian Federation for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing”’ is in process 
of formation for the purpose of federating all societies “doing work in 
Canada for the deaf and deafened. One “of its main features will be 
the appointment of a placement officer to seek employment for the 
deaf and deafened. 


*By Helen M. MeMurrich, R.N., Instructress of Lip-Reading, University of Toronto, 
Extension Department. 
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CHILD CARE 


AND 


PROTECTION 





Canada and the Child Refugees 


TRONG SYMPATHY has been awakened among Canadians by the 
S suffering of thousands of non-combatant Europeans, chiefly 

women and children, who have been forced to abandon their 
homes and flee their countries because of invasion and persecution. 


This humanitarian response has manifested itself in a widespread 
desire to render aid, particularly to the refugee children, a host of 
whom had been admitted into Great Britain up to the outbreak of the 
war, and where they are now receiving care. 


Discussion by those wishing to assist child refugees has dealt 
chiefly with two suggestions. One of these is that onth children be 
brought to Canada for placement. The problem in respect to this plan 
has been shown to be, broadly, threefold, and involves the complex 
legal question of guardianship, and arrangements which must be devis- 
ed with great care, for placement and distribution. 


The alternative proposal that has been discussed is one under 
which Canadians would provide maintenance and training of refugee 
children in the countries where they are at present. In respect to such 
a plan as this, it has been suggested that since it would require the 
raising of sufficient sums of money for its adequate organization, in- 
cluded in such costs there might justifiably be calculated some allow- 
ance for the guaranteeing against potential dependency among any 
groups ultimately brought to this country, such as is understood to be 
the arrangement in England. 


The question of constituting a committee on the problem of chiid 
refugees came before the Board of Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council on December the 4th, when it was decided that this Committee 
should be constituted within the Division on Child Care and Protection 
of the Council. Mr. Robert E. Mills of Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Division on Child Care and Protection, and Miss Laura Holland of 
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Vancouver, as Vice-Chairman, were proposed for the corresponding 
positions in this special Committee on Child Refugees, other personnel 
to consist of representatives of Child Welfare Divisions of Provincial 
Welfare Departments, of Children’s Divisions of Councils of Social 
Agencies, and of Children’s Aid Societies. It was proposed that this 
Committee should advise, on request, with the Canadian National 
Committee on Refugees (children) and the International Save the 
Children Fund. 


A small beginning has been made in the matter of Canadian assist- 
ance to child refugees, since the Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees, appreciating the problems involved, has obtained the consent 
of the Government for movement to this country to approv ed place- 
ments of one hundred refugee children, largely from territories which 
passed to the control of Germany in 1938 and 1939. These children are 
to be admitted to full legal adoption or “guaranteed hospitality”. The 
Canadian National Committee on Refugees has given assurance that 
both in Germany and in Canada recognized social agencies would be 
used in selection and actual placement arrangements, the Committee 
confining its activities to arrangements for obtaining potential foster 
parents in this country and suitable children in the country of origin. 
The Committee has undertaken to have selection done in the country of 
origin by organizations of British and American Quakers w ho, in 
addition to information required under immigration procedure, would 
supply intelligence and personality ratings. 

Having regard to the guardianship and social difficulties involved, 
the Canadian Government has stipulated that these 100 children are to 
be orphans in the sense that they must either be children whose parents 
were deceased, or whose homes were broken by enforced divorce or 
the death of one or both parents. In any case w here parents are living 
and their whereabouts known, a release from them is to be secured. 
The children are to be over three and under thirteen years of age. 


While the Government has given permission for placement of 100 
children, it is not to be assumed that Canadians will consider that their 
obligation has been met and discharged adequately by this undertaking. 


The alternative suggestion, that Canadians undertake care of 
refugee children in the countries where they are now resident, has 
called forth a proposal that the Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees, the International Save the Children Fund, and the Child 
Protection Division of the Canadian Welfare Council, working through 
a joint committee, might evolve a project whereby Canadians would 
assume responsibility for Canadian hostels and training schemes for 
specified numbers of such refugee children in the countries where they 
now are, financing these projects entirely, and even, if necessary, send- 
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ing over experienced Canadian supervisors to assist in their direction. 
Refugee children, according to this suggestion, might be selected for 
these projects with a view to training and educating them for repatri- 
ation to a reconstructed homeland if and as that happy issue were 

- realized, or, if versed in English and French, schooled and equipped in 
know ledge of Canadian ways, these young trainees could be considered 
for migration to and placement in Canada when they reach school- 
leaving age. Since such training might affect the suitability as well as 
the selection of children for movement to Canada, it would be desirable 
that it should tie in from the beginning with plans for the movement to, 
reception, distribution and placement in Canada of any children 
brought here later. 


This alternative to proposals of settlement of children in Canada, 
it has been argued, might make it possible to extend help on a large 
scale. 





It has been suggested, further, that the Canadian National Com- 
mittee on Refugees and the International Save the Children Fund should 
confer, relative to the possible development of such plans and pro- 
grammes abroad and the organization of support for them at home. 


A Quarter-Century of Service 


Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL, which celebrated its twenty- -fifth anniversary 
in Detroit, Mich., on January 22nd, 1940, commemorated a quarter- 
century of service activities at the jubilee observance. 


There are now ever 2,050 Kiwanis Clubs with more than 104,000 »* 
members in the United States and Canada. Over 2,000 assist under- 
privileged children, sponsor playgrounds and give aid to youth. More 
than 1,200 are engaged in better citizenship activities and 1,100 have 
safety programmes. Some 1,300 others have agricultural projects which 
include sponsoring country fairs and 4-H farm boys’ and girls’ work. 
Health, sanitation and hospital work are promoted by 598 clubs. Over 
900 give young people assistance in vocational guidance. 


Kiwanis has a large amount of literature for the information and 
assistance of its members and committees. This is described and listed 
in a booklet, “Kiwanis Helps in Print”. More than five pages of listings 
deal with pamphlets, etc., on various types of welfare work. 
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MATERNAL and 
CHILD HYGIENE 





Trends In Maternal and Infant 
Mortality 


HE lowest maternal mortality and infant mortality rates ever 

recorded in Canada occurred in 1938 when the former dropped 

to 4.2 maternal deaths, and the latter to 63 deaths of infants under 

one year of age per 1,000 live births, according to the Preliminary 

Annual Report on Vital Statistics in Canada, 1938, issued recently by 
the Dominion Bureau of Satistics. 


Maternal Mortality 


Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan share the honour of 
having a maternal mortality rate of 2.5, the lowest in Canada, and 
Manitoba comes close behind with a rate of 2.9 maternal deaths per 
1,000 live births. It should be noted, however, that mortality rates 
in areas of small population are apt to fluctuate so widely from year 
to year that comparison with rates of more highly populated areas 
cannot be made with any reliability. 


Ontario and British Columbia, with maternal mortality rates of 3.8 
and 3.9 respectively, better the average rate of 4.2 for Canada as a 
whole, but the picture in the remaining provinces, i.e., Alberta, New 
Brunswick and Quebec, where the maternal mortality rates are above 
the average of 4.2 for the Dominion, and Nova Scotia where it is equal 
to the Dominion average, is not quite so pleasing. 


Alberta’s maternal mortality rate in 1938 was 4.3, which is, how- 
ever, a definite improvement over 4.8, the rate for 1937. The maternal 
mortality rate in the province of Quebec was the highest recorded in 
Canada in 1938, but it is to the credit of this province that it did not 
increase but stayed at 5.2, the same as in 1937. 


New Brunswick, unfortunately, lost ground in 1938 and the 
maternal mortality rate increased over the 1937 figure of 3.7 to 4.6, a 
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rate above the average for the Dominion as a whole. And most regret- 
table of all is the fact that in Nova Scotia, although the maternal 
mortality rate of 4.2 equalled the average for Canada in 1938, this 
figure represented a considerable setback from the rate of 3.0 recorded 
for this province in 1937. 


The.causes of maternal death are summarized in the accom- 
panying table. 

Since Prince Edward Island has a small population and conse- 
quently a small number of births compared with the other prov inces, 
it is obv iously difficult to draw a comparison with the latter. 


Comment 


It is most encouraging to note this reduction in the number of 
maternal deaths in the year 1938. But there are still certain areas in 
which the number of maternal deaths from preventable causes is far 


too high. 


Septicaemia, eclampsia and haemorrhage, it has been agreed for 
many years, can be prevented from occurring if expectant mothers 
are adequately supervised prenatally by a competent doctor in 
association with the nurse, and if the latter use aseptic technique at the 
time of confinement and during the lying-in period. 


It is now recognized that the state of nutrition of expectant 
mothers is exceedingly important in preventing the onset of any 
febrile condition after confinement. 


In the province of Quebec where families are large, both in urban 
and rural areas, poor nutrition may have a very definite bearing on 
the incidence of maternal deaths from this cause. 


Although not always, eclampsia and haemorrhage may quite often 
both be associated with toxaemia of pregnancy, which can be recog- 
nized by the supervising doctor or the nurse. The fact that 
eclampsia and slbuminuria is still the second chief cause of maternal 
deaths in Canada suggests that all mothers in the Dominion do not 
know the advisability of early and regular medical and nursing super- 
vision of expectant mothers, and also that adequate facilities for this 
purpose are not yet available throughout the rural as well as urban 
communities of this country. In other words, our task of creating an 
informed citizenship which will help to solve the health problems of 
all Canadians, is only just begun. Let us not fail in it now that the 
conservation of life in this country has become of such great signifi- 
cance to the peace and security of civilization. 
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Infant Mortality 

Contributing to the low infant mortality rate in Canada in 1938 
are reduced rates in all of the nine provinces of the Dominion since 
1937. New Brunswick shows the greatest improvement, the infant 
mortality rate in that province having dropped from 101 in 1937 to 
75 in 1938, and Quebec shows the second best improvement, the rate 
having dropped from 100 to 83 over the same period of time. Despite 
this marked improvement, however, Quebec still has the highest, and 
New Brunswick the second highest, infant mortality rate in the 
Dominion, being well above the average of 63. Nova Scotia, with a 
rate of 61, Prince Edward Island with a rate of 57, Manitoba with a 
rate of 56, Saskatchewan and Alberta both with a rate of 51, Ontario 
with a rate of 50 and British Columbia with a rate of 45 are all well 
below this average infant mortality rate for Canada as a whole. 


Causes of Infant Deaths 

Of the 14,497 infant deaths in Canada during 1938, 22.7 per cent 
were ascribed to prematurity, 12.7 per cent to pneumonia, 12.1 per cent 
to diarrhoea and 8.9 percent to congenital malformations, according to 
the Preliminary Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for that 
year. This makes a total of just over 56 per cent of infant deaths which 
were accounted for by four chief causes. 

There were fewer premature deaths in all provinces in the 
Dominion with the exception of New Brunswick, Quebec and British 
Columbia; fewer deaths from pneumonia except in New Brunswick 
and Quebec (in the latter of which there were considerably more); 
fewer from diarrhoea and enteritis except in Manitoba and British 
Columbia, but congenital malformations accounted for an increased 
number of infant deaths in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. 


Comment 

It has been proved by the campaign against diphtheria with 
specific toxoid that many infant lives can be spared if the disease is 
prevented. It is unfortunate that we have as yet no specific preventive 
for the premature birth of infants, many factors being thought to 
have a bearing on the occurrence of this state. However, it is believed 
that the health of expectant mothers which results from adequate 
medical and nursing prenatal supervision would result in far fewer 
premature births. 

Furthermore, infants born of a healthy and well nourished mother 
are born with a greater resistance to communicable diseases of the 
respiratory and digestive tracts. In this way, then, we could prevent 
the occurrence of and consequent death from pneumonia or diarrhoea 
in many infants who now die from these causes every year in Canada. 

56 J.K.L. 





Les Oeuvres de 


Charité Canadiennes-frangaises 
* 


WITH THE FRENCH’SPEAKING SERVICES 


Mére Supérieure veut un Comité 





Le Projet de Mére Supérieure 


La scENE: Un parloir de couvent. 


Rois “bonnes ames” ont répondu a l’appel de Mére Supérieure 
qui veut former un comité chargé d’intéresser le public a son 
oeuvre. Mére Supérieure a besoin de secours financiers, c’est bien 
sur; mais aussi il lui faut de la sympathie, il lui faut des dévouements 
pour venir la seconder d’une maniére active. Sous son couvent, on 
héberge prés de cent vieillards; les bonnes religieuses leur donnent bien 
les soins dont ils ont besoin; avec amour et dévouement elles vont de 
Pun a lautre de leurs patients. Comme elles voudraient s’attarder a 
chacun, écouter le récit de leurs peines, de leurs joies. Mais la besogne 
presse, et elles sont si peu nombreuses pour soigner toute cette grande 
famille. 


Alors Mére Supérieure, qui a l’esprit bien ouvert sur les réalités 
de la vie, et qui sait que le seul fait d’avoir trois repas par jour ne 
rend pas un étre heureux, a congu un plan qu’elle expose simplement 
aux trois “bonnes ames’. D’abord il faudrait un comité de dix ou 
quinze dames. Dix ou sone c’est relativement facile, car enfin nous 
vivons dans une grande ville! Attention, Mére Supérieure, vous n’en 
€tes pas au bout de vos peines! Donc, ces dix ou quinze dames 
formeraient un comité central dont les fonctions seraient doubles: 
d’abord s’occuper du recrutement d’un groupe de jeunes filles, et puis 
plus tard, beaucoup plus tard, quand les jeunes filles et les dames auront 
fait connaitre l’oeuvre, oh! alors nous penserons a mettre sur pied une 
organisation dans le but de suppléer aux fonds de |’Assistance Publique 
devenus insuffisants. 
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En parlant du groupe de jeunes filles, le front de Mére Supérieure 
s’éclaire, car voila bien ot elle met toute son espérance. Elle voudrait 
que chaque jour un certain nombre d’elles viennent apporter un peu 
de gaieté parmi ces “reliques” de la generation dil y a un demi-siécle. 
Le passage de visages jeunes et frais suffit a illuminer toute I’ atmosphere 
quelquefois un peu terne, un peu routiniére du couvent. Et puis, ce 
bon Monsieur Dupont, un ancien “caballeur” d’élections, serait si 
heureux d’entendre parler de politique; cette chere Madame Lepage 
fut, dans son jeune temps, une cuisini¢re hors ligne, quel plaisir pour 
elle de parler de ses fameuses recettes de “cretons” et de “tourtiéres”’, 
qu'elle a servis 2 M. le Ministre Un Tel. Mlle Turpin fut experte 
dans l’art des couvre-pieds a carreaux ne se contient plus de joie 
lorsqu’elle trouve une éléve; elle a un mignon penchant pour la lecture 
des romans d’amour, mais Mére Supérieure trouve qu’il serait bon que 
de temps en temps, elle fasse la lecture de romans d’amour du Bon 
Dieu! Il y a tous ceux que la vie a si durement maltraités, qui n’ont 
plus aucune famille sur terre; la vue d’une jeune fille rappellerait la 
fille, la soeur si tot emportées vers la tombe. Ceux qui sont alités se 
réjouiraient tant, sion leur faisait un peu de lecture. Le regard pensif, 
Mere Supérieure, continue l’énumération des miséres qu’elle abrite 
sous son toit. 


“Maintenant, pour notre comité de dames qui choisirons-nous:” 
dit-elle. Les trois “bonnes ames” se regardent un peu inquictes. Puis 
l’une d’elles timidement sort de sa bourse une liste de noms et la dépose 
sur la table. “Voici”, dit-elle, “quelques cinquante noms de dames qui 
s’intéressent beaucoup aux oeuvres. Peut-etre que sur le nombre il y 
aurait moyen d’en trouver une dizaine qui seraient consentantes a 
s’intéresser a cette oeuvre-ci’”. Lentement on passe en revue les cinquante 
noms. Ecoutons quelques réflexions échangées entre nos quatre inter- 
locutrices: “Madame A.? Elle est déja — de loeuvre X, 
secrétaire de oeuvre Y, membre de ci, de ga. . . . Madame B.? Elle 
a huit enfants, passe son temps en dehors de son foyer a faire des 
mondanités plutot que d’élever sa famille. Madame C.? Elle veut tout 
mener; elle a eu une ame de bec avec Madame D. 4 la derniére 
assemblée de l’oeuvre Z. ... Comment les mettre l’une a coté de l’autre? 
Madame E.? Elle ne cotoyera pas Madame F. parce que . . . c’est bien 
délicat a dire, parce qu elles ne sont pas de méme condition sociale. 
Madame G. ne sacrifierait pas une partie de bridge ou une séance de 
cinéma pour assister a une réunion de comité. Madame H., oh! elle 
viendrait bien, mais dans une assemblée elle se contente de secouer la 
téte comme un pantin, n’osant jamais exprimer son opinion, et dans 
l’action, sa valeur est nulle”’ 


On en arrive bientot a la fin de la liste et Mére Supérieure, le coeur 
serré, voit que l’on n’en n’a extrait que quatre ou cing noms. Quel désap- 
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pointement! Elle croyait qu’on réglerait cette affaire en quelques 
minutes. La cloche du couvent vient lui rappeler qu'elle doit se rendre 
a la chapelle. Elle prend congé de ses amies, et celles-ci peinées de leur 
peu de succés, lui promettent de se feine “pécheuses de bonnes 
volontés”, et de lui revenir dans trois jours avec une “bonne prise”. 


Mere Supérieure chez lassistante sociale 


Mere Supérieure ne dirige son couvent que depuis quelque temps, 
et elle en est a sa premiere tentative de formation de comité; ’échec 
qu'elle vient de subir, lui fait comprendre une fois de plus, que l’on 
n’a rien sans peine: que la vie n’est qu'une série de combats, dés que 
l’un est gagné, il faut livrer l'autre. 


La nuit portant conseil, Mére Supérieure résolut de se rendre dés 
le lendemain chez la directrice d’une grande oeuvre familiale, pour 
trouver la solution des nombreux “pourquoi” qui lui troublent l’esprit. 
Elle se rend compte que la mentalité des gens a évolué, et en bonne 
philosophe qu'elle est, elle veut en connaitre les causes. 


Fidéle au rendez-vous fixé, Mére Supérieure se rend dés dix heures 
du matin au bureau de l’assistante sociale, Mlle X. Mére Supérieure 
avait entendu dire que les “assistantes sociales” étaient un peu collet 
monté, car ces dames font maintenant partie d’une “profession”. Elles 
sont pourvues d’un baccalauréat, et imaginez que de plus, elles vont 
étudier les méthodes et la pratique du service social pendant dezsx ans. 
Doivent-elles se croire savantes? Alors Mére Supérieure est-elle toute 
surprise de constater que Mlle X. n’a pas du tout un air pédant; c’est 
tout simplement, sans prétention, qu’elle lui explique son oeuvre, en 
expose les problémes, les difficultés, les succés et les insuccés méme. 

A son tour, Mére Supérieure devient éloquente et décrit ce 
qu’accomplit son institution et comment elle voudrait former une 
petite armée, ou plutot une unité de bénévoles qui viendraient aider les 
religieuses a égayer et a rendre plus intéressante la vie de ceux qui sont 
sous le toit de son couvent. Mais avant de lancer son mouvement, elle 
aurait voulu trouver un noyau déja formé qui l’aurait secondée dans le 
recrutement, mais voici. . . . Et Mére Supérieure raconte son échec 
d’hier, et dit ce qui selon son jugement, en est la cause: d’abord ce 
sont en grande majorité toujours les mémes personnes que l’on demande 
pour toutes les organisations; |’élément humain prédomine trop: 
ré egoisme, le snobisme, la gloire personnelle, l’esprit de domination, tout 
sen méle. Evidemment on ne saurait trouver des personnes parfaites, 
mais enfin l’esprit de charité chrétienne, si désintéressé, qu’est-il donc 
devenu? 


Pendant que Mére Supérieure fait le récit de ses déboires, Mlle X. 
secoue expressivement la téte en signe d’approbation. Combien de fois 
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lui est-il arrivé de ne rencontrer qu’indifférence chez les gens qu'elle 
supposait les plus généreux de leur dévouement. Combien elle 
sympathise avec Mére Supérieure! Elle admet bien les nombreux torts 
des bénévoles, mais les personnes qui dirigent les oeuvres: religieuses, 
assistantes sociales, n’auraient-elles un examen de conscience aussi a 
faire a ce sujet? Le service social a bien évolué depuis les vingt-cing 
derniéres années. De bénévole qu’il était, il a passé partiellement sous 
le controle des assistantes sociales, de l’assistance publique. Dans leur 
impatience d’élever leur “standard professionnel”, d’organiser leurs 
oeuvres selon les méthodes du service social moderne, les assistantes 
sociales n’ont-elles pas oublié la collaboration trés précieuse que peuvent 
leur apporter les bénévoles? Non, elles n’ont pas oublié, mais elles ne 
suffisent pas a la tache, elles sont chargées de soixante, soixante-quinze, 
cent cas, alors que normalement elles devraient en avoir au plus trente- 
cing. Et les assistantes sociales ne peuvent se fabriquer en série, il en 
faudrait pour toutes les taches: entr’autres celle de l’organisation de 
bénévoles. C’est une oeuvre de longue haleine, de patience. . . . Le 
sens social, cela ne s’éduque pas du jour au lendemain! Mais quand le 
point sensible est touché, alors quel éveil subit! On s’intéresse a tout, 
on voudrait soulever le monde! Ce qui nous semble si simple aujour- 
d’hui, comment ne I’a-t-on pas compris hier! 


Sur ces derniéres paroles, le ton de voix de Mlle X. s’est élevé, ses 
yeux se sont singuliérement animés, on voit que ce qu'elle exprime, 
elle |’a éprouvé elle-méme. Mére Supérieure sent chez cette personne, 
une ame d’apotre, et d’un seul coup elle est convaincue que le fait de 
recevoir un salaire, n’exclut pas le dévouement deésintéressé, et 
généreux. En quittant Mlle X. Mére Supérieure convient qu’avant que 
ne s’établisse dans un avenir encore trés éloigné, une organisation 
spécialement destinée a orienter les bénévoles, il faudra que les oeuvres 
sociales existantes se donnent la main, et organisent pour les bénévoles 
des programmes intéressants; qu’elles sachent leur faire linterprétation 
de leur travail et de celui des autres oeuvres d’une maniére vivante; 
qu’elles indiquent comment le travail d’une oeuvre vient compléter 
celui d’une autre; enfin comment eux, les bénévoles peuvent aider 
aux oeuvres. 


Riche de tels conseils, Mére Supérieure s’en retourne vers sa 
grande “vieille famille”, se disant qu’avant longtemps elle l’aura bien 
son essaim de jeunes! M.H. 


L’Enfant Domicilié en Permanence dans 
une Institution 
Ti s'accordent généralement a dire que le milieu familial est 


atmosphere la plus favorable au développement de l’enfant du 

point de vue physique, moral, intellectuel, social, spirituel. En 
effet, les parents sont les éducateurs naturels de l'enfant, et de 
concours avec les professeurs de l’école, ils savent mieux que personne 
preparer l’enfant pour en faire un homme, c’est-a-dire un étre parfaite- 
ment équilibré, dont le corps et l’esprit seront sains, et qui saura 
hiérarchiser les valeurs, plagant les spirituelles au-dessus des temporelles. 
Dans le milieu familial, l'enfant fera lapprentissage de la vie sociale: 
le contact de ses fréres et soeurs lui apprendra que tout groupement 
tend vers une fin commune, 4 laquelle chacun doit subordonner ses 
satisfactions personnelles. Plus tard, |’école, sur un plan plus vaste, con- 
tinuera cette éducation sociale de |’enfant. 


Mais l’enfant privé de son foyer naturel, ot le placerons-nous? 
Dans une institution, vous hatez-vous de répondre. Les travailleurs 
sociaux et les psychiatres vous diront a leur tour, qu’ils ne font usage 
de linstitution en permanence que dans des cas spéciaux: par exemple 
Venfant infirme, incurable. Ils préconisent le placement temporaire 
de lenfant dont la personnalité ou la conduite présente certains 
problemes. Le service social moderne veut qu’on ne détienne les 
orphelins dans une institution que pour un stage tres court, et qu’on les 
place dans une “famille nourriciére” ou l’enfant sera hébergé gratuite- 
ment ou selon une modeste rétribution. Dans ce nouveau foyer, il 
retrouve le “climat” familial et ce placement a souvent pour résultat 
adoption de lenfant par la famille nourriciére. Ces familles sont 
étroitement surveillées par les travailleurs sociaux et ainsi le bien-étre 
physique et moral des enfants n’est pas en danger. 


Mais sur quoi les travailleurs sociaux basent-ils leur opposition 
au placement permanent des enfants dans un établissement? En 
général, leurs objections peuvent se classer sous les chefs suivants: (1) 
linstitution peut difficilement développer le sens des valeurs (2) sa vie 
sociale ne se rapproche pas suffisamment de la vie sociale menée a 
Vextérieur et par conséquent, elle ne prépare pas l'enfant pour la vie. 


(1) L’Institution peut difficilement développer 
le sens des valeurs 
L’enfant qui fait un long stage dans une institution ignore la valeur 


des nécessités de la vie et il ne sait guére distinguer les choses essen- 
tielles des accessoires. Ainsi, on le pourvoit de souliers, chaque fois 
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qu'il en a besoin; mais d’ot viennent ces souliers, qui les paye? Il ne 
sen préoccupe guére. A certaines époques de l’année, il recoit des 
jouets, des friandises; d’ot. proviennent ces jouets, ces friandises? 
Mystere. 

L’enfant dans sa famille a-t-il besoin de souliers? Il accompagne 
sa maman au magasin, il l’entend discuter du prix des souliers, de leur 
durabilité, etc.; il acquiert ainsi certaines notions pratiques. De méme, 
on le récompense de temps a autre en lui donnant quelques sous pour 
les menus services qu’il rend: il est bien tenté de se payer une glace, 
mais soudain il se souvient que Maman lui a promis une paire de patins, 
a condition qu’il en paie la moitié du colt avec ses économies. Les 
patins durent plus longtemps que la creme glacée et le petit renonce a 
satisfaire son palais pour se procurer l’objet de ses désirs. 

Dans le domaine des valeurs morales, le probleme est identique. 
Limitons-nous a celui du “choix des amis”. L’institution impose a 
enfant ses amis et ses compagnons de jeux. I] peut y avoir lié de 
solides et bonnes amitiés, mais est-il conscient de la valeur morale de 
ses amis? Mettez-le en liberté, et assez souvent vous constaterez que 
timide et effrayé, il ira se jeter dans les bras du premier venu qui fait 
luire de beaux mirages devant ses yeux. Mais le petit Pierre qui habite 
sur la rue X avec ses parents, apprend a reconnaitre ses vrais amis, 
méme quelquefois au prix de quelques escarmouches. Il ne vit pas 
dans |’atmosphére plus ou moins conventionnelle de institution, ot 
méme les adultes n’agissent pas toujours au naturel. Les enfants 
n’étant jamais témoins de leurs défauts, les considérent comme des 
“perfections” et acquiérent ainsi une notion erronnée de la nature 
humaine. Pierre, lui, a appris a connaitre les gens sous leur vrai aspect, 
et ses diverses expériences personnelles et l’enseignement de ses parents 
lui ont montré qu’il fallait estimer les gens pour ce qu’ils sont et non 
pour ce qu’ils ont. 


(2) La vie sociale de Vinstitution ne se rapproche pas 
suffisamment de la vie sociale menée a I‘extérieur et par 
conséquent ne prépare pas l enfant pour la vie 
Toute institution qui abrite un grand nombre d’enfants doit 

nécessairement posséder un reglement assez sévére. Comment pourrait- 

il en €tre autrement, si on veut sauvegarder l’ordre et la discipline 

de la maison? Donc, tous les enfants de l’établissement se lévent a 

la méme heure, vont a la méme classe, jouent les mémes jeux. Partout et 

toujours l’enfant est sous une direction quelconque; il a peu l'occasion 
de faire preuve d’initiative personnelle, et il agit plus ou moins en auto- 
mate. Placé dans la vie et laissé 4 lui-méme, il se trouve embarrassé, 
incapable de se “débrouiller” dans la plupart des situations ou il se 
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trouve, tant il est habitué a ce que quelqu’un pense pour lui. Une vie 
réglée a la minute, peut en certains cas, et 4 certains moments de la vie 
de l’enfant, avoir du bon, mais elle ne saurait étre prolongée indéfini- 
ment, sans conséquences réellement préjudiciables a son avenir. 


Une assistante sociale trés réputée, a constaté que enfant long- 
temps domicilié dans une institution ne considére pas le mariage comme 
un contrat ou chacun endosse sa part de responsabilité. Dans sa 
compagne, il voit plutot qu’une associée, quelqu’ un dont il pourra 
dépendre, remplagant en quelque sorte, le pére ou la mére dont il a 
été privé. Cette tendance est peut-étre le fruit de l’absence d’attention 
individuelle dont chaque enfant a tant besoin. Manque d’affection 
d’abord: le coeur humain veut s’épancher, aimer et se sentir aimé; 
atmosphere “impersonnelle” de [institution est peu propice a 
l’€panouissement de ses tendances affectives. Faute de sollicitude, on 
s’est peu préoccupé de le comprendre, d’étudier son caractére. Dans 
le choix de la compagne de sa vie, il recherchera celle qui aura pour 
lui une “hypersollicitude”. 


Normalement, il ne semble pas qu’un enfant doive résider en 
permanence dans une institution; malgré tout l’enseignement pratique 
qu’elle donne, cette derniére n’arrive pas a reconstituer l’atmosphére 
de vie réelle dans laquelle respire quotidiennement enfant élevé a 
son foyer. L’enfant n’y apprend pas la science si nécessaire des gens 
et des choses; de plus, comme la plupart des enfants devenus adultes 
sont appelés a fonder un foyer, institution n’arrive pas a les préparer 
a cette tache. 


Nous n’avons discuté ici que du probleme de l'enfant normal 
domicilié en permanence dans un établissement, cela n’implique pas 
que nous condamnions tout le systéme des institutions. Dans une 
étude subséquente, nous tacherons @indiquer quels enfants peuvent 
bénéficier d’un placement temporaire, et comment certaines institu- 
tions se sont efforcées de reconstituer pour l’enfant, l’atmospheére 
familiale dont il est momentanément privé. M. H. 





Nouveau Directeur au Conseil des Oeuvres 
de Montreal 


M. v’assé Lucien Desmarais a fait ses études théologiques au Grand 
Séminaire de Montréal et a été ordonné prétre en 1934. Déja il mani- 
festait son intérét aux questions sociales, car au cours des années passées 
au Grand Séminaire, il prenait part a lorganisation d’un cercle d’études 
sociales. 
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Le nouveau prétre est ensuite nommé professeur au Collége Saint- 
Sulpice ot il demeure jusqu’en 1937. A cette époque, les autorités reli- 
gieuses décident de l’envoyer étudier le service social a |’Université 
Catholique d’Amérique, a Washington. En 1939, de retour dans la 
Métropole et muni du diplome de Maitre-és Science en Service Social, 
M. labbé Desmarais organise des cours élémentaires de service social 
a l'Institut Notre-Dame du Bon Conseil. Bientét son champ d’activité 
s’étend, et en novembre dernier, il devient directeur au Conseil des 
Oeuvres de Montréal. Nous offrons a M. l’abbé Desmarais tous nos 
meilleurs voeux de succés. 


JOHN A. MACDONALD, ptre; Directeur 
des Oeuvres de Charité, Diocése d’Ottawa. 


Le Role du Service Social 


“TOUT SERVICE social est a la fois exploration, éducation et action. 


“Pour assumer un role aussi vaste, aussi complexe et aussi délicat, 
il a fallu que le service social en appelle a la fois au législateur, aux 
administrations publiques, aux oeuvres privées tant religieuses que 
laiques, a l’action individuelle; il a fallu que se constitue, petit a petit, 
une science, un outillage et une technique du service social—ici nous 
devons citer au moins deux noms, celui de Mary E. Richmond et celui 
de Munsterberg; il a fallu que ces notions théoriques et cette expérience 
pratique soient enseignées dans des institutions nouvelles, les écoles de 
service social, ouvertes aujourd’ hui dans toutes les parties du monde; il a 
fallu que les travailleurs sociaux, bénévoles et professionnels, créent leurs 
traités, leurs revues, leurs associations, leurs conférences; il a fallu que 
le service social recueille la contribution des sciences sociales et 
économiques, du droit et de la pedagogie, de la biologie et de la 
psychologie, de la médecine et de l’hy giene, de lorganisation ration- 
nelle et de l'économie domestique, associant tous ces éléments en 
une vaste synthése: l’art d’aider son prochain.”—Dr. René Sand: “Le 
Service Social a Travers le Monde”. 
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On the Book Shelves 


Social Case Work in Practice 
Six Case Studies—Florence Hollis! 


HIS BOOK is exactly what it purports to be, a study of social case 
work in practice, clear, comprehensible and so logically arrang- 
ed that the very organization of the material affords a peculiar 
pleasure in itself. It is real delight to follow Miss Hollis as she leads 
from the detail of the case records to analysis of the processes of treat- 
ment and the underlying theory on w hich the treatment is based. 


The introduction shows the method of selection of material and 
quotes Mr. Linton Swift’s statement that case work seeks “to assist 
families and individuals in developing both the capacity and the oppor- 
tunity to lead personally satisfying and socially useful lives”. This aim 
of case work means that the worker recognises that the client (unless 
there are exceptional circumstances) must be in control of the guiding 
of his own life. It means too, that warmth and liking must enter into 
the worker’s relationship with the client if she is to help him to see 
more clearly the choices that are open to him in this world, and that 
she must also be able to recognise her own prejudices, needs and blind 
spots. With all this, of course, the worker must have ability to under- 
stand the meaning of her client’s behaviour and must have know ledge 
of the methods of helping. 


In development of this thesis there follow the six case studies, all 
situations met in every family agency, though not always met so 
effectively. Miss Hollis however does not dodge issues, and errors 
which occur in treatment are objectively discussed so that we may 
learn therefrom. . 


It is interesting to find how generally applicable most of the 
material is. 


In the case of Thomas Homenko we see the worker wisely meet- 
ing the problems of this young man with a heart ailment, in part of 
neurotic origin, at the exact point where he is asking for help. We see 
her remembering such an important detail as that of telling him when 
she will be leaving for her holidays, using her skills very soundly, and 
relating to her treatment her know ledge of what it means to have a 
neurosis, of how the heart is affected in this case,—but yet she veers 
away from Mr. Homenko’s “attitude” towards his illness when he 


1Published by Family Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. $2.50. 
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mentions that “attitude” casually,—because she was not quite certain 
of her way at that point. How often have we all veered away in our 
uncertainty! We shall therefore value particularly studies such as these. 


In the treatment of the troubles of Michael Fagan we note another 
fault common to all of us—our tendency (unless we watch for it) to 
revert to less professional forms of behaviour when clients who we 
thought were responding to our help suddenly regress! 


The material is handled so succintly that well known concepts 
shine new gression, its relation to our cul- 
ture, and its value; oe art al being adviser to the lonely adolescent; 
the importance of roth facts and feelings; our need to deepen our skills 
in relation to relief-giving, and to resist the idea of casting the problem 
cheerfully to the public agency because for us it is too intricate in its 
implications; the need to recognise that many a client cannot put his 
problems into words, and to learn to help him to recognise his trouble 
and to know what portion of that trouble we are competent to treat. 





In the case of Helen Johnson, the fifth study under consideration, 
the Family Agency worker does not see eye to eye with the Court 
Probation Officer. This is an experience which is not peculiar to Helen 
Johnson’s worker. Miss Hollis says “it is well established that the actual 
control of behaviour by force is the least successful of society’s 
methods of teaching people how to live together”, and later Helen’s 
need to express herself in defiant behaviour is related to the punitive 
forces in her immediate surroundings. 


A really astounding number of the issues which face the family 
case-worker are clarified in this slim volume. And yet it will certainly 
be of equal value to caseworkers i in any field. The last chapter discusses 
“principles underlying treatment” in the six cases and cuts right down 
to main issues. It is probably the most valuable chapter in the book. 
Finally, there is a useful bibliography. 


In the foreword Mrs. LaBarre states that Margaret E. Rich devel- 
oped the plans for this book, with Miss Hollis’ ready interest and 
determination to carry it through to a conclusion. T here seems to be 
something of Miss Rich very evident in the book, in that the material 
is so “usable” for caseworkers in ev ery stage of development. The 
foreword also suggests that board members and other lay people who 
care about our troubled brothers will want to read this book. I hope 
to goodness they will—it is certainly worth $2.50 to each one of us, 


! 
plus the exchange! Gwyneth Howell 
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White House Conference 


In January 1909, President Theodore Roosevelt issued a call to 
American social workers to meet at the White House to consider 
the care of dependent children. That was a memorable session as it 
gave expression to an outstanding principle, that the home must be 
preserved for the child. This inspired much of the subsequent 
Mothers’ Allowance legislation in the United States. The conference 
met again in 1919 and agreed upon tentative child welfare standards. 
In 1930 it was called to study the health and well-being of the children 
of the United States. : 


The conference met from January 18th to 20th this year and 
had as its general theme “Children in a Democracy”. The subjects 
considered were “Religion and Children in a Democracy”, “The 
Family as the Threshold to Democracy”, “Economic Resources of 
Families and Communities”, “Housing the Family”, “Economic Aid to 
Families”, “Social Services for Children’, “Children in Minority 
Groups”, “Health and Medical Care for Children”, “Education 
Through the School”, “Child Labor and Youth Development”, and 
“Libraries”. 


Dr. Charlotte Whitton, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, had the privilege of attending as an observer, by 
invitation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. A full account of the 
conference will be published in our next issue. 


Hamilton’s New Publicity Venture 


For HARRASSED social workers and board members, who find meetings 
piling up on them, the Hamilton Council of Social Agencies issues a 
monthly “Calendar of Events” to all its member agencies. In it are 
listed all the meetings for the month, and it seems an excellent idea 
to be able to look ahead and to plan one’s activities without the 
overlapping and confusion that so often occur. It serves also as a 
reminder to agencies of what other organizations are planning in the 
way of meetings and conferences. 


Two additional sections deal with “Magazines at the Hamilton 
Public Library”, and “Pamphlets at the Council Office”. 


The bulletin is clearly mimeographed on coloured paper, and 
its attractive set-up makes for easy reading and reference. 
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News from the National Federation of 
Kindergarten, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-Primary T eachers 


Executive for 1939-41 


President... .. . .. . . . ~. Miss Grapys G. M. Dickson (Toronto) 
Vice-President . ... . .. .. . ~. Mrs. Crara Hurst (Windsor) 
Secretary ..... . . . . « « Miss Margaret Witutiams (Toronto) 
Treasurer ..... ... . . . . Miss Ernet Burcu (Toronto) 


Committee Chairmen: 


Membership and Co-operation . . . Miss Hazex B. Baces (Toronto) 
Editorial and Exchange .. . . . Miss B. Cane (London) 
Research .... =.=. + + « « « Mars. G. Botton (Toronto) 
Finance . ..... . =. + + +» + Miss Orive McQueen (Toronto) 
Convention and Publicity . . . . . Miss Noreen Dorrien (Toronto) 


Standing Committee: 


Miss D. A. Mitiicnuamp (Past President, Toronto) 
Miss Epna Autt (Toronto) 

Miss L. Barce (Hamilton) 

Miss Mary Gisson (Toronto) 

Miss M. D. Netson (Toronto) 


Representatives of Associated Organizations: 


Ontario Educational Ass’n . . . . . Miss Evetyn Murray (Toronto) 
Hamilton Kindergarten Ass'n . . . Miss Janet Stewart (Hamilton) 
London Froebel Society . . . . . Miss C. Brenton (London) 
Toronto Kindergarten Ass’n . . . . Muss B. Russet (Toronto) 
Institute of Child Study . . . . . . Miss M. McFartanp (Toronto) 


Representatives of Centres Having Five or More Members: 


Hamilton ..... .. . . + « Miss P. Taytor (Hamilton) 

Iendon . «4 ss « » «» « « » « ‘MassG. Barry (London) 

Nursery School . . . . . . . . ~ Miss Jocetyn Rea (Toronto) 

Owen Sound .... .. .. .. . + Muss Frances FLeEmMmMine (Owen Sound) 
St. Catharines gos 

Toronto » ee ee © © eh ve he 6@)6Miss Lema Jones (Toronto) 
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Uses for Waste Materials 


veRY household accumulates many articles, such as containers used 

BE in commerce which, considered worthless, find their way into 
the scrap basket. Most of these could be salvaged, brought into. 

the school room as supplementary material and mails of educative 
value. With this idea in mind, the Association for Childhood Education 
has published a bulletin on “Uses for Waste Materials”. This pamphlet 
is a compilation of reports sent in by branch members throughout the 
country. As the only Canadian member, the London Froebel Society 


submitted suggestions which have been found usable with young 
children. The list follows: 


Advertisements 
Pictures: Jig-saw puzzles. 


Bags 
Paper: Mask, Flower or Candy Basket, Hat (Roll up edge 
and trim). 
Boxes 


Match: Rattle (Put seeds inside). 


Powder: Hat (Paste on circle of cardboard to make the crown, 
paint and decorate). 
Jewel Box. 


Cheese: Drum (Stretch cloth over the opening and shellac). 


Florist: Turn upside down, cut slits, insert paper flowers for 
window box or flower shop. 


Shoe: Doll’s house, Wagon, Car, Cage for zoo, using wool or 
string for bars. 


Cylindrical: Drum. 
Orange crate: Doll’s house, Train, Cupboard. 


Cans 
Soup and Fruit: Cover with oilcloth and use for bulbs or plants. 
Oxo: Rattle (Fill with seeds or stones). 

Cardboard 


Corrugated: Large sheets for roofs of houses. Use as plaques to 


mount pictures, Houses for sand table (Adhesive tape for 
fastening). 
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Covers and Tops 
Milk Bottle: Wheels. 
Pop Bottle: For tambourines, wheels. 


Fabrics 
Cotton: Traveller’s samples, cut in strips and braided for hair 
bands. Pot holders, Doilies, Needle-book covers, Purse 
(Paste material on cardboard, fold into desired shape and sew). 
Felt: Flowers. 
Oilcloth: Doilies to put under plants, Bags, Table cover with 
woven design in contrasting colour. 


Nature Materials 
Walnuts: Half shells for boats, using clay to hold the sail. 
Milkweed pods: Paint for birds. 


Pine cones: Paint for Christmas tree decorations, Sand table trees, 
Turkeys. 


Pumpkin seeds: String with inch length straws. Use in boxes for 
rattles. 


Paper 

Wallpaper: Bags, Plates, Fan (Pleat or fold), Dress for paper doll, 
Lanterns, Book cover, Wall pockets, Valentines. 

Wrapping: Pillow (Sew with wool, fill with newspaper and 
fringe). 

Newspaper: Indian head-dress (Fold paper lengthwise, slash for 
feathers), Cap for parade (Fold and add tassel of red, 
white and blue). 

Cellophane: Make an aquarium for window decoration. Use two 
pieces held together in a frame of cardboard. Cut paper fish 
and place between the two pieces of cellophane. 

Crepe Paper: Pillows for Doll’s House (Waste bits cut up to fill 
small pillows of scrim). 


Spools and Cardboard Tubes 


Small Tubes: Rattles (Paste milk bottle tops at each end, fill with 
seeds), Vase for paper flowers (Insert tube in base of clay 
or plasticine). 

Long Tubes: Tie holder (Decorate), Ten pins (Numbers may be 
pasted on each tube). 


Spools: Toy furniture, Christmas tree decorations, Wheels for 
trains, Flower pots. 


Typewriter reels: Wheels for toys. 
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Miscellaneous 


Balls: Broken rubber balls, cut in half, may be used in the sand 
table. Drum sticks (Insert stick in old tennis balls). 

Confetti: Valentine trimming. 

Clothes Pins: Dolls, Butterflies (Small pegs with crepe paper). 

Collar Buttons: Fasteners on cardboard wheels, Handles on baskets, 
Purses and Drawer knobs. 

Corks: Trunk of palm tree (Glue together). 

Cotton Batting: Snowman (Paste on cardboard). 

Candy Containers: String with straws for Christmas tree, Favours 
for party (Paste paper flower for decoration). 

Christmas Cards: Decorators for blotters, calendars, and invita- 
tions for Christmas party. 

Flower Pot: Drum (Cover drainage hole with adhesive tape, 
stretch cloth over mouth, paint design, shellac. Use shoe 
trees for drum sticks). 


Paper Plates: Hat (Crepe paper crown). 

Tooth Brush Holder: Bud vase (Insert in clay base). 

Tin-foil: Stars or icicles for Christmas tree. 

Skewers: Axles for wagons, Stop sign or Flag standard (Use clay 
base). 

Straw: Thatching for toy house. 





The New Executive Wish You a Very Happy 
and Prosperous New Year! 


TuHaT 1s our wish for ev ery member, and also for our Organization. 
Happiness and Prosperity mean: 


Co-operation in every effort, 
Helpfulness one with the other, 
Renewed Memberships and New Memberships, and 
A Progressive Build-up on the excellent work which has 
gone before us. 
We should like here to pay tribute to the past Executive, not only 


for their outstanding two years’ work, but for the very efficient 
compilation of caeuni. 


A Happy New Year to All! 
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Teacher's Note Book 


“Ob, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


THE FOLLOWING was published in the Toronto Daily Star under the 
heading “Declares Teachers Need More Glamour”: 


“Boston, November 17th—Glamour, ‘the fine art of feminine 
witchery’, is what the school teacher needs most. So says Dr. Clyde 
M. Hill, chairman of Yale University’s Education Department. 


Addressing New England school superintendents he listed teachers’ 
needs in this order: 
1. ‘A little more glamour . . . they could afford to study the fine 
art of feminine witchery . 
. A ‘saving sense of humor’. 
. Realization that they should quit making ‘fools of themselves 
by getting tragic over minor matters’. 
. A knowledge of what other people think and do. 
. Ability to teach students to think for themselves.” 
* * * 
Winter is upon us, and with it come the galoshes of the Nursery 
School and the Kindergarten—many galoshes looking exactly the same. 
Don’t forget the snap-on clothes peg on which the child’s name is 


plainly printed, or on which is pasted some easily recognized symbol. 
It will save many tears and exasperating moments. 


We were glad to welcome so many new members at the Biennial 
Convention in Toronto on October 21st, 1939. 


Only through growth can National Federation accomplish its 
purpose. 


Will you do your part to influence others to share in the privilege 
of membership in this progressive educational movement? 


Membership includes: 


The bi-monthly magazine of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
All Convention priv vileges, 


Access to a very helpful Circulating L ibrary, and 
The findings of an expert Research Committee. 


Membership fee for 1940 and 1941: $2.00 
Send application for membership to: 


Miss Ethel Burch, 
1839 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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